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Junius with his Vizor up! or the Real Author of thé Letters 

- published under that Signature, now for the first time unveiled 
and revealed io the World, in two Letters to my Cousin w the 
Country. From CEdipus Oronoko, .'Tobacconist’and” Snaft- 
Seller. 8vo. Pp. 54. Vincent, Oxford ; Sherwood and Co, 
Paternoster Row. 1819. LamO RRs , 





Tuis author, in his preface, seems to deprecate criticism, and 
we having on our shelves works of more serious importance, 
thought to oblige him by at least delaying sentence. But all 
this deprecation of criticism was mere coquetry.. We have 
received a civil enquiry to know whether the said pamphlet 
had not been laid before our tribunal, which.we could butun- 
derstand as a motion for judgment. We hope our almost,im- 
mediate compliance will plead in excuse for our delay. The 
passage from the preface alluded to above is not inferior to any 
subsequent one, and will amuse our readers. 


« «Tt is the privilege of an author to avail himself of a preface,” 
says the late excellent Dean Vincent in the introduction to his voyage 
of Nearchus, ‘ in order to procure favour and to anticipate objections.” 
With a view to profit myself by the application of this fair principle, 
I was about: to propitiate, if I could, by a low bow of. respect, and 
in the beseeching attitude of a superannuated worm, those unsparing 
despots—tTHE Pertoyicat Critics, and to soften the gorgon terrors 
of their brow ;—despots, who sit enthroned on a pyramid of stones,* 
to throw them at the heads of all those who pass by.’ But F'soon re- 





«"* Mr, Malone, in one of his notes on Shakspeare, enthrones 
“Warburton on shis pyramid of stones ; and represents him.as a tyrant 
in his command over the missiles around him, in his character of 
ree and Commentator upon the works of Pope and of the Bard of 

yon.” | 


No. 256, Vol. 57, September, 1819. B 
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4 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


collected that all such endeavours would be unnecessary. Because, if 
Pope's interdictory hint against mangling a butterfly on the wheel, 
holds any influence over their iron hearts, it must, @ fortiort, ope- 
rate in favour of such a grub as myself; for, as Johnson well ob- 
serves in one of his Ramblers; ‘ since dignity of character is always 
a panoply, so insignificance is always a shelter.’ And even if, after 
all, I should remain unread, or neglected, or, worse than either, be 
reviewed, and, of course, ‘ chopped into messes,’ as Shakspeare says, I 
shall wrap myself up-in that mantle of self-love which clings, like the 
tunic of Nessus, to our nature, and forsakes not the most abject and 
forlorn ; seeking, at the same time, refreshment and consolation from 
the good-humoured philosophy folded up in the following words : 
‘ Tout travail merite an. salaire; or le salaire d’un bon écrivain est 
dans les applaudissemens publics qu'il recoit. Mais le salaire man- 
quant au méchant écrivain, il est juste qu'il trouve le sien dans les 
applaudissemens qu’il se donne & lui meme. C'est ainsi que la Na- 
ture a permis que les grenouilles trouvassent du plaisir dans leur 
chants, P. Garasse. 


After this preface we have two letters, in the first of whick 
we are given to understand that the author had been informed 
who Junius actually was, and in the second that Suett was. the 
man. The hidden wit of all this we fairly confess ourselves 
unable to discover. We think the writer, feeling his mind 
teeming with ideas, determined to give them to the world by 
some conveyance which might attract notice, and therefore 
adopted a mode somewhat similar to the Lottery Offices, and 
the Blacking makers, to induce the public to read their puffs. 
We were: ourselves Jed to expect some investigation of the 
various claims lately advanced, and that this investigation 
would be conducted with some degree of shrewdness. Instead 
of this, the first pages are occupied with remarks on flattery, 
which is first ointment, then a turnpike, then something which 
creeps up the back stairs, and finds its way into bosoms, then 


‘delicious inanity, lastly roses, and what not. As our author 


shews himself acquainted with Longinus, we would remind 
him, 

Orinsvros 7 KenTis Tw Tpomuv ws Tae wAAa xar@ ev Aoyoss 
Mpoaywyoy des meogTo dueToov OnAov ndny xxv Lywundsyun. 

Having, however, exhausted his tropes and his history of 
flattery, he ridicules the northern critics, who first with an air 
of oracular wisdom pronounced Glover, the author of Leoni- 
das, to be the real Simon Pure, and have lately been quite as 
certain that Sir Philip Francis is the man. Nothing, indeed, 
is more laughable than the contradictory decisions of periodi- 
cal publications. Where the Editor is changed, it may be 
accounted for by the different views taken of the same object 
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by different persons. This, on dubious subjects, should teach a 
little difidence, and prevent the assumption of infallibility. 
Here our letter-writer is at once entertaining and instructive. 
His remarks on Porson well deserve the latter epithet, as his 
anecdotes of Horne Tooke do the first. 

The second letter, we are compelled'to say, is, through the 
whole, miserable stuff, unrelieved by information, unredeemed 
by wit. The notes are the only part worth notice, and these 
might have been appended to any thing else. We must there- 
fore return again to the first, and give from thence our author’s 
opinion of Junius, in which we heartily concur. 


‘* Before making, however, my parting bow on the present occa- 
sion, allow me to borrow a hint from the Earl of Chesterfield’s fa- 
vourite principle of apropos de Lottes in correspondence with bis 
friends ; and to add a word or twoon the subject of our hero, and oné 
of the most distinguished of his adversaries——Burns, whose better 
judgment was often obscured by the quickness of his feelings, and the 
magnifying cloud ofan indignant anger,* in pourtraying, in one of his 
letters, the character of a person who had violently offended him, has 
drawn all the darker features of Junius with as much accuracy as if 
he had sat for the portrait. ‘ In him,’ says he, ‘ bigotry, malevo- 
lence, envy, self-conceit, were all strongly bound together in a massy 
frame of brazen impudence. To such a shield humour is the peck 
of a sparrow, and satire the popgun of aschoolboy.’t But I have the 
happiness of corresponding occasionally with a most enchanting 
savante residing in that fairy-land of the gossips, Richmond, who is 
mistress of many of tie oligiesand pre-eminently gifted with that 
JSteur d’esprif which is the mental’ bloom of the whole’sex ; and ‘she 
always more concisely calls our anonymist—ihe man in the BRAZEN 
mask ; in contradistinction to another apocryphal personage, who has 
baffled, in an almost equal degree, the scrutiny of inquisitive minds, It 
was Burke, I think, who declared in conversation that his style was 
the corrosive sublimate of mercury.’ Being, however, myself a perfect 
antediluvian in my passion for simplicity, I prefer the unvarnished and 
more intelligible terms by which that ‘ unfrocked grammarian,’ and 
(pacet Burdettiand !) lineal descendaat from the Gracchi, the late Mr. 
Horne Tooke, described this terrible champion, as ‘a skulking as- 
sassin, who shot his arrows out of the windows in the dark,’§ Of all 
the perplexities contrived by the riddle-makers in this controversy, 





Qs Oi ominrns Ta cwpaTe nas os’ opyns Ta Beayuara puntos Paweran. 
Plutarch. 

‘* + Works, voi. v. p. 107. 

“* ¢ Sir Francis must forgive me, if I say of him, and of all the 
plusquam-perfecti of patriotism, that they are counterparts of the 
Tribunes at Rome, as described by the Historian.—Feré semper re~ 
guntur a multitudine magis quam regunt, Lay. lib. iv. 71. 

*- § See his second letter to Junius. 
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not one has been more amusing and fantastic than that which has as- 
cribed the letters of Junius to Mr. Tooke. To say nothing of the 
heavy impeachment conveyed by such an hypothesis against his moral 
character ; all suspicion of such a nature must surely be disarmed, 
when one recoilects that (to mention only one amid several consider- 


ty 


ations which occur on the same side of the question,) although to an 
inimitable ease (coulant de source, as the French weil express it) in 
his style of writing, he added shrewdness of observation, prompti- 
tude, subilety, adroitness, and a great power of sarcasm ; yet you 
will be unable to find, in any one of his compositions, the austere 
graces, the brilliant and embroidered periods, the elaborate elegance 


and trim propriety which characterize the pen of Junius.”* | 


We would draw particular attention to the note on Sir 
Francis. Let it be recollected that these pages were printed 
early in Spring, some months before the Manchester Riots 
and the publication of Burdett’s letter thereon. Every one 
must perceive the just application of the passage from Livy 
to these plusquam perfecti of patriotism. 

With respect to the great question, Who was Junius ? we 
fear no answer sufficiently decisive will ever be given. It is 
probable that maturer years, and subsequent experience, made 
the writer ashamed of these celebrated letters, and thus he was 
induced to suppress, as far as possible, all that could possibly 
trace them to himself. But if we were ourselves to judge 
from the different claims laid before the public, and the various 
evidence which has appeared, we should attribute them to 
Burke, and the following events of his life will sufficiently ac- 
count for the pertinacity of his silence. 





**¢ *T cannot, however, in my estimate of the powers of Junius, 
carry him to that pinnacle of renown upon which he has been placed 
by the Author of the P. of L. who considers him as ‘ a legitimate 
English classic,’ and the equal of Tacitus and Livy, p.119. To ac- 
count for this exorbitant e/oge, it may be natural, perhaps, and a sort 
of professional duty, for one biting satirist to cherish and extol the 
operations of a brother in the same trade ; just as, upon something 
like the same principle of attachment, the Commentaries and Cam- 
paigns of Czsar were elevated into the honour of becoming the ez- 
clusive study of the celebrated Condé :—lies campements de César 
firent son étude. Orai, Fun. par Bossuet.” 


‘ 














A Critical Examination of those Parts of Mr. Bentham's 
“© Church-of-Englandism” which relate to the Sacraments and 
the Church Catechism. By the Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
A.B. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Sheffield. 8vo. Pp. 
136. Porter, Pall Mall. 1819. 


Ir is often a question of very difficult decision, whether it would 
be most advisable to notice or to neglect certain publications. 
Pernicious works often fall dead-born from the press, and 
become, in course of a little time, ** winding sheets for pil- 
cherds in Lent.” On the other hand, if books of mischievous 
tendency do, by whatever cause, get into notice, there is a second 
consideration whether they may not be so very absurd as to 
defeat their own purpose, and disgust rather than pervert, In 
the latter predicament we actually found ourselves with respect 
to this work of Mr. Bentham’s. From the character he had 
already acquired, and from the quaintness and peculiarity of 
the title-page, his work found several purchasers. But then 
the question occurred, will it do any mischief? The unani- 
mous reply was, No, certainly. Impressed with this idea, we 
left these wretched ravings of an unconfined maniac to be for- 
gotten. Still, however, although we could not condescend to 
notice them ourselves, we are not sorry that Mr. Rose made a 
different determination. Mr. Bentham has charged the Uni- 
versities with producing nothing but mendacity and insincerity. 
Here, then, steps out a young man, having just taken his first 
degrees, A. B., and simply by juxta-position of Mr. B.’s argu- 
ments and opinions, has made the veteran scribbler as ridicu- 
lous as ever man was made. He tosses him about just as 
puppies do an old glove, and Mr. B. will henceforth, we are 
persuaded, feelingly allow, that our Universities do not deserve 
the stigma he would brand'them with. A mere boy, at a first 
essay, has exposed all his sophistry, and proved to every reader 
the imbecility and malignity of this hoary scribbler. 


Macte nova virtute puer sic iter ad astra. 


Perhaps if Mr. R. had confined himself to bringing forward 
the strange opinions inculcated by Mr. Bentham, stripping 
them of their verbiage, and pointing out their absurdity and 
inconsistency, he would sufficiently have accomplished his 
purpose. He would then have spared the passages from 
Hooker, Secker, and other worthies of our Church, with the 
different explanations from Crossman and others. Because 
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those who seek information on such points, will not have re- 
course to a polemical pamphlet for it, and as to attempting to 
convince Mr. B., why that is sowing to the winds. We would, 
besides, recommend to his consideration the 6th verse of St. 
Matthew’s 7th chapter. It is a maxim much neglected, but 
one of great importance when understood and properly ap- 
plied. 
As we imagine, after so long a preface, our readers must be 
curious to know what monstrous abortion Mr: B.’s brain has 
spawned, we will give them a few specimens. 

The first, then, of these strange opinions is, that the authors 
of our catechism intended thereby to teach all manner of wick- 
edness! It will be expected that we prove this by Mr. B.’s 
own words, and therefore here they are. 


“ Of the religion, of which they, 2. e. the framers of the Catechism, 
thus undertook to give a picture, to give a /rue picture did not suit 
the personal interests, nor therefore the purposes and designs of the 
authors of this formulary. That which did suit their purposes was to 
employ it as an instrument of corruption, for corrupting altogether the 
intellectual part, and to a great extent the moral part, of the minds 


-thus impregnated : the intellectual, through the medium of the sensi- 


tive part, that by weakness they might be rendered unatle, because 
by terror they had been rendered unwilling, to discern the mischie- 
yousness of the dominion exercised at their expense: the moral part, 
that by their being themselves habituated to the practice of mendacity 
and insincerity in their own sphere, the spectacle of those vices, when 
practised at their expense in higher spheres, might in their eyes be 
rendered an object of indifference.” 


To which Mr. R. replies rather too seriously thus, after other 
observations, 


«« So far I have considered the speculative part of the doctrines 
contained in the Catechism. Is it worth while for me to proceed to 
the practical ones ?—is it worth while for me to show that the duties 
inculcated in the Ten Commandments, (‘ this Jewish code,’ as Mr. 
Bentham contemptuously calls it)and their beautiful exposition, are not 
exactly calculated to produce ‘ wickedness in every shape ;’ that that 
which contains an absolute prohibition of lying is not exactly calculated 
toteach lying ; and that that which is a beautiful summary of pure and 
undefiled morality, is not perfectly adapted to weaken the understanding 
or deprave the heart ? But farther: Let it be granted that the Cate- 
chism ‘was written for the end Mr. Bentham states ; let it be granted 
that it does teach those who learn it lying and every species of wicked- 
ness, how does Mr. Bentham show that it was likely to answer the 
end for which it was written, the obtaining from the people complete 
spiritual slavery and submissior ? Mr. Bentham is more deeply versed 
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in the history of crimes than Iam; but I confess that if I wished to 
keep a .person in a state of complete mental submission to me, I should 
not think that the ready way to obtain my end was to instruct him in 
forgery, lying, hypocrisy, imposture, and every shape and kind of 
wickedness. 

In concluding this part of the argument, I wish to recapitulate the 
points which it is necessary for Mr. Bentham to make out, in order to 
prove the allegations made in the extract at the commencement of this 
chapter. Allowing that the authors of the Catechism had in fact a 
wish to obtain complete spiritual authority, be must prove— 

1. ‘© That the doctrines of the Catechism have a direct tendency to 
establish spiritual authority ; or, 2. An indirect tendency : and then, 
3. That teaching children what they do not comprebend is the ready 
way to make them weak and wicked: 4. That the speculative doc. 
trines in the Catechism teach lying and every kind of wickedness ; or, 
5.That the moral précepts doso: and, 6. That to make men as 
wicked .as you can is the direct and easy method of rendering them 
docile and obedient to you.” 


After this specimen we verily think that-our readers would. 
believe Mr. B. to have written the greatest absurdity that ima- 
gination could invent. But let them close the book, and try 
to guess at the most enormous folly in their power, and we wil 
then present them with one which shall surpass it. ‘i’o give 
them a little breathing time for this effort, we will return to 
the last charge, for the purpose of shewing how our young 
author sports with the sophistry of the old driveller. 


“‘ With regard to the reasonings, there are two questions I wish to 
ask. Mr. Bentham says that the people are taught habits of falsehood, 
by being taught to consider Church falsehoods as sacred. Now I wish 
to know first, whether the instructors tell the pupils that what~ they 
teach is false, and yet insist on their considering it as sacred: or 
secondly, whether the pupils find out the falsehoods themselves, and 
are foolish enough to consider it as sacred afterwards. One or other of 
these is essential to Mr. Bentham’s position—that position being, 
that in consequence of the wicked practices of the Church, the peo- 
ple believe a thing to be true and false at the same time. ‘That this is 
the position is evident ; for if the people merely found that what their 
instructors taught them as true was false, the ordinary result of such a 
discovery would be, not that they should learn habits of falsehood, 
but that they should learn to despise those instructors as deceivers— 
an effect which to Mr. Bentham’s great sorrow he is compelled to 
allow is not produced. This then not being the case, they must be- 
lieve that what they are taught is true, while in order to their learn- 
ing habits of falsehood they must at the same time believe that 
it is false. Such are the effects of prejudice, partiality, and want of 
— on one who at times can certainly reason forcibly and clear. 
y-" 
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Now, good reader, what have you conjectured? What think 

ou of this? That the Lord’s Supper is taught and upheld 

in the Church of England for the sole purpose of intoxica- 
tion!!! Wemust again have recourse to his own words. 


«« «In England, true itis, that,—according to the code of ceremo- 
nial law, which, under the name.of the Rubrick, is interwoven with 
the Liturgy,—wine for this purpose is to be provided at the expense 
of the Parish: and by this arrangement, so completely of a piece 
with the whole system of pay for ecclesiastical seryice, those by 
whom the partaking of it would be regarded as a sin, as well as those 
by whom it is regarded as a means of committing sin with impunity; 
—high and low, rich and poor,—are forced to be contributors to the 
melancholy repast :—those who regard sin as annihilated by. it, and 
those who regard sin as created by it. 

«¢ © By these oppressive means it is, that the costly and foreign 
liquor of inebriation and salvation is procured, and in words promised 
and held out to all : to the poorest (who are always the greater nume 
ber) as well as to the richest : to paupers, as well as to the rateable in- 
habitants by whom they are supported. 

«¢ « But the poor—those whose poverty is certified by the state of 
their clothing and other tokens—are they really admitted to the altar. 
—are they admitted to asip of the precious liquor, thus metamorpho- 
sed into the still more precious blood ?—Ah no: it cannot be: this 
would be incompatible with all notions of Church-of-England decen- 
cy. Ifthey were, this repast—this spiriéual repast—so much would 
it in that case have of carnal annoyance in it—would not be partaken 
of even by that comparatively small number of the rich, to whom it 
is not an object of compiete and constant disregard. No: in the prac 
tice of that Church, among the distinguishing characters of which is 
ihe inexorable exclusion so copiously bestowed upon those, whose 
stock of the elements of Church-of-England decency does not enable 
them to pay fora seat in any one of its places of worship,—well may 
any one be assured, that whatsoever encouragement, or even permis- 
sion, is given for the drinking of rich wine at public expense, is, by 
some means or other, confined to those who can afford to pay for it.” 


The whole of this chapter Mr. Rose sums up as follows : 


s¢ Tt must, I think, be allowed that in this chapter Mr. Bentham 
has performed some notable feats, and I will take the liberty to enu- 
merate three of them.” 

‘* 1. He has clearly proved that the Apostles in sanctioning, and 
St. Paul in enforcing the celebration of the Lord's Supper, were 
directly opposing the intentions of their Master, and that he is the first 
person who understood those intentions.” 

2. He has proved as clearly that the poor members of the Church of 
England are never allowed to partake of the Sacrament. And 

3. He has shown by irrefragable evidence that the end and aim of 
the Clergy in celebiating this ceiemony is the recommendation of 
intoxication. 
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We are’ sure that this is the ne plus ultra of extravagance, 
We shall give but one other specimen, introducing it in the 
appropriate words of Mr. Rose. 


‘¢ ¢ For the gratification of the reader, and to give him some idea of 
the elegance of style, the happy facetiousness, and the clear and lucid 
reasonings displayed through all Mr. Bentham's book, I shall tran- 
scribe the next objection, long as it 1s, entire. 

«© € The Communion of Saints. One more puzzle : a riddle, which 
unhappily is not explicable, but which happily is not worth being 

ined, 

Tee TMs Communion of Saints—What is a Communion ? What are 
Saints ?—Saints, the poor child will soon have heard‘of.—There is Sc. 
Peter ; there are the rest of the twelve Apostles, (Traitor Judas being 
excepted) : there are Jesus’s four biographers, decorated with the title 
of Evangelists : all or most of them more or less known to him by 
their portraits ; all of them striking likenesses: and, though last not 
least, there is St. Paul, whose beginning had borne but too near a re- 
semblance to the latter end of Judas. In the Communion,—or, at any 
rate, in a communion,—the child may likewise, ere long, behold a 
thing which he has heard of, and moreover, heard—a part of the 
Church service, called sometimes, for shortness, the Communion sim- 
ply ; at other times, without abbreviation, the Communion Service.— 
Communion—Saints—Lelief—putting together the ideas brought to 
view by these three words—what, in relation to this matter, will be 
the little creature’s belief ?—something, perhaps, to this effect ; viz. 
that, among the Apostles, and whatever other holy men used to be 
called Saints, it was a custom to join together in the performance of 
the Communion service; of the Communion service,—worded, as he 
has seen it, or is about to see it worded, viz. in the Churchof England 
Liturgy. 

‘< « If this be an error, well would it be for the successive genera- 
tions, by which the compound, here analysed, is destined to be swal- 
lowed,—not tospeak of those by whom it has been swallowed,— 
if, of all errors contained in it, this were the most pernicious one. 

‘*¢ Saints, whose portraits he has there been used to see—that, like 
good saints as they were, they used, all of them, to join in the per- 
formance of the Communion service—this may do for atime. But 
to believe in the Communion of Saints, is to believe in the Saints them- 
selves :—and who ate these Saints ? Any such question, should it ever 
happen to him to put to himself, what answer will he have to give.? 
—Where shall he find it ?>—Where shall he look for it >-Sooner or 
later it may happen to him to look into the Calendar, that stands at 
the commencement of his Common Prayer Book, more especially as 
it is there that he will have to look for Holidays. Looking into this 
treasury of consecrated idleness, he will find, that, to the original stock 
of Saints, he will have to add a list of modern ones; not to speak of 
Martyrs and Conféssors, with whom this Catechism has happily ab- 
stained from burthening his memory and his conscience. Neither in 
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this however will there be any great difficulty : and now, to his belief 
in the Devil will be added, his belief in Saint Dunstan, whose Church 
is established still in Fleet Street, and whose Saintship consisted in pul- 
ling the unclean spirit by the nose. Here at any rate may be Saints 
enough to satisfy his believing appetite, so long as his studies are con- 
fined to the Common Prayer Book, of which this Catechism makes a 
part, and the Calendar, by which it is commenced, or preceded. But, 
by the Holy Scriptures—should they ever carry him so far—how will 
thoseideas, which by the Common Prayer Book he hadbeen led to form 
of Saints, be enlarged, and at the same time confused aad troubled ? Oa 
this head, are the Holy Scriptures—is the New Testament—are the 
Acts of the Apostles, to be believed ? If so, then is every one a Saint, 
by whom the religion of Jesus is, or ever has been, or shall ever have 
been, professed. Read to this purpose the Acts of the Apostles: or, 
what is shorter—turn to any Concordance. 

<¢ © If this be so, then in the number of these holy subjects or objects 
of his belief, he may have to place not only St. Peter and St. Paul with 
their contemporaries, as above, with such oftheirsuccessors, as St. Sut- 
ton, and St. Vernon, and St. Howell, and St. Burgess, and St. Eldon, 
and St. Sidmouth, and St. Harrowby, and St. Bailey, and St. Stevens, 
and St. Parke, and St. Wilberforce, and St. Bernard, and St. W. Milner 
the Protestant, and St. Milner the Catholic, and St. Hannah, and St, 
Joanna,—but St. Napoleon moreover, and St. George, and St. Ellen- 
borough, and St. Yarmouth the Orange-man, and St. Headfort, and 
St. Dudley Bate, and St. Southey, and St. Anti-jacobin, and St. Eclec- 
tic, and St. Quarterly Review.’ ” 


Our readers are by this time prepared for the cause of these 
writings. The melancholy trath is, that Mr. Bentham has 
long been affected with a species of insanity not yet duly no- 
ticed by medical men. It is styled hierophobia ; and, as water 
throws those affected with canine madness into convulsions, 
so allusions to any thing sacred drive the hierophobist into 
the most terrible mental contortions. 

Mr. B. exhibited the first symptoms of this shocking com- 
plaint on the thanksgiving day for the overthrow of the child 
and champion of jacobinism. One cf his neighbours at Gray’s 
Ina hearing some convulsive sobs and groans on the morning 
of that day, rushed into the room not without fears for a case 
of suicide. However it was not so. But he found the un- 
happy man seated at his round table, which was piled with the 
prophetic works of Tom Paine, Mr. Godwin, Miss Wolstone- 
craft, and others, hastily turning from one book to the other, 
like the devil in -dry places, seeking rest but finding none. 
Having ascertained that there was no danger of poison or pis- 
tol, his visitor withdrew, and he, by degrees, sunk into that 
state of imbecility which is the usual consequence of over- 
exertion, The disease unfortunately had thoroughly taken 
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possession of his habit, and its attacks frequently return on 
the approach of the various exciting causes. Hence it is the 
great care of his friends to obviate these as much as possible. 
Gn the Sundays, for instance, he is put into the cellar, his ears 
being well stopped with cotton, that he may not be disturbed 
by the church-bells, with a couple of mould candles, and Hel- 
vetius’s Systeme de la Nature for his amusement. By these 
means he was kept tolerably quiet for .a considerable time, 
until, unfortunately, some reports of the National Committee 
for the Education of the Poor fell in his way, and produced the 
most terrible paroxysm which he has yet suffered. He lost his 
sight in a most strange and partial manner. For whilst 
he could distinguish easily enough, aud at the greatest dis- 


‘tance, Mr. Wooller, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Sherwin, &c. &c. he 


could not, by any exertion, perceive Dr. Walmesley, Mr. Shep- 
herd, and many other members of the National Committee* 
It was at this time he composed his Church-of-Englandism. 
Still even that depletion procured no respite, and his brain 
continued to throb in a most alarming manner. At last, how- 
ever, the application of a few wet sheets of Lawrence’s Phy- 
siological Lectures succeeded in producing a calm, which we 
sincerely hope will be uninterrupted. 





rome 4 





The Curates’ Appeal to the equity and Christian principles of the 
British Legislature, the bishops, the clergy, and the public, 
on the peculiar hardships of their situation, and on the dan- 
gers resulting to religion, to morals, and to the community, 
from the arbitrary nature of the laws, as they are now fre- 
quently enforced against them. Cadell and Davies, London. 


Ir was generally supposed that the late residence act was ex- 
tremely favourable to the curates, and we believe that our 
prelates in general have refrained from going to the full extent 





‘* * This, however, is a small portion of the unanswered part of the 
book. ‘The greater part of the remainder is occupied in showin 
that several of our prelates, but particularly the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, are in a kind of conspiracy with Mr. Walmsley (of whose ex- 
istence however Mr. Bentham seems to entertain very shrewd suspi- 
cion) with regard to the National Society ; that they try to persuade 
the public that there is a general committee and a sub-committee for 
the management of the society ; while the existence of these com- 
mittees is full as problematical as that of Mr. Walmsley ; that then 
the Archbishop and the invisible Mr. Walmsley forge certain reports 
which they pretend are the works of the invisible committee, &c.” 

‘* Vide Mr. Rose's preface, p. iy.” 
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of the stipend it prevides for them. Their salaries have been 
much advanced, and will gradually reach the maximum of the 
act. This temperate conduct on the part of our prelates pre- 
vented the rising complaint of our incumbents, who perceiv- 
ing with what judgment these new powers were exercised, 
trusted with cheerful confidence in the discretion of the ap- 
pointed governors of the Church. So that it was with extreme 
surprize we first perused the advertisement of this appeal by 
Curates, an advertisement which appeared several weeks before 
publication, and we enquired of our clerical friends what the 
ground of complaint could be. ‘They were all as ignorant and 
as astonished as ourselves. When printed we procured it 
and read it, therefore, with much eagerness, and we may fairly 
apply to it the old Horatian adage, 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus Mus. 


However, this mountain labour is kept up by headings and 
running titles of the most terrific description, such as these : 
The Curates’ Act at Variance with the Constitution—Ilts Exe- 
cution opposed by the Theory and Practice of the Bible, to the 
Examples of Scripture, contrary to the Ends of Punishment— 
Curates punished without crime, introduces political Evils, pro- 
motes dissent and disaffection. Then we have Montesquieu 
and Blackstone, and Locke, and Magna Charta, and Sir Ed- 
ward Coke overwhelming us with their grave sentences, and 
marshalled in full array on this tremendous occasion. Nothing 
can be more imposing, and we began to think that our eccle- 
siastical constitution was on the point of being blown up, that 
some Guy Faux had concealed his faggots and combustibles, 
which an accidental spark might explode in a moment. 

After all, this is nothing more than what Lord Thurlow cha- 
racteristically denominated a storm ina tea-pot. So far is this 
from being an appeal of the curates of the church, we are 
sure the very ground of complaint is unknown to the far 
greater part. It is an anonymous publication, containing ano- 
nymous cases, the same case frequently repeated again as ‘a 
new one, with a regular system of deception pervading the 
whole. The following statement will enable our readers to 
comprehend the subject. 

By the 69th clause of the residence act, here called the 
Curates’ act, the bishop is empowered to remove a curate for 
any cause which shall appear to such bishop good and reasonable, 
subject, nevertheless, to dn appeal to the Archbishop of the pro- 
vince, and lo be determined in a summary manner, 
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Before the passing of this act, it was extremely difficult to 
get rid of an improper character without such legal proof as 
the nature of the case rarely admitted. Whoever has been 
conversant with ecclesiastical matters, must recollect frequent 
instances of a licensed curate bidding defiance both to his 
rector and his bishop, while he pursued a career of vice well 
known, but extremely difficult to prove. The difficulty was 
still greater when the charge of teaching false opinions oc- 
curred. For we know with what ease different explanations 
may be given to the same expressions, and with what difficulty 
evidence of heretical opinions could be selected from a coun- 
try congregation. Even Arius himself was convicted only by 
the acuteness of Athanasius, and Stone might have died rector 
of Cold Norton, had he not discovered his sentiments in a 
sermon before his clerical brethren. How continually it hap- 
pens, that whilst a whole neighbourhood complain of their 
minister’s misconduct, not an individual can be persuaded to 
bring forward a regular complaint? As a remedy, then, for 
these serious evils, this clause was inserted, which gives to the 
bishop no greater powers than bishops possessed in the primi- 
tive church ; no greater powers than are placed in the hands of 
some One in every religious society ; powers which, in short, are 
absolutely necessary in these days of perverseness and schism. 
We trust that our prelates, now they are possessed of them, 
will not let them lie dormant, but by their exercise gradually 
purify the church. 

It appears, indeed, from this laboured and inflammatory ap- 
peal, that these powers have been most judiciously employed 
in dismissing from their cures some enthusiastic and fanatical 
teachers. We know not the particular instances, and to the 
representations here given we can pay no attention, as we can 
convict the writers of the appeal, from their own pamphlet, of 
wilful and intentional misrepresentation. But we do know 
those who ought to be dismissed, and to them, no doubt, in 
due time, justice will be administered. The wilful misrepre- 
sentation which we complain of is the pretence that the per- 
sons dismissed do not know the cause of their dismissal. This 
is blazoned forth in the following ostentatious manner. After 
a quotation from a speech made by Sir William Scott, in pas- 
sing sentence on a ship concerned in the slave trade, we have 
this paragraph. 

** Obvious, however, as is the conclusion of the learned J udge, and 
agreeable as it is toevery dictate of the judgment, and to every just 
sentiment of the heart ; it is a truth which may well surprise the na- 
tions of the earth, that, in Great Britain, the Jand of liberty and wis- 
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dom (according to what we have previously seen,) THERE IS A 
“«“ LAW” IN EXISTENCE WHICH MAKESIT “ PENAL” IN 
EVERY CURATE, NOT TO CONFORM TO THE WILL AND 
PLEASURE OF HIS DIOCESAN, WHICH IT IS ABSO- 
LUTELY AND UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR HIM TO 
KNOW !!! The unreasonableness, injustice, and cruelty of sucha 
law, does not need to be proved. It may fairly be doubted, whether 
any of the rescripts of the Vatican, or the ex post facto laws of the 
oracles of infallibility, have more of the genuine nature of arbitrary and 
gratuitous punishment inherent in them, than has_ the sirty-ninth 
clause of the 57th George HI.” 


And again, inp. 108, 


‘« Thetwo points of grievance with us are these : 1. That we should 
by law, be exposed to suspicion and penalty for ‘ ANY CAUSE,’ 
whatever, which seems good to the Bishop. And, 2. That we ARE, 
IN FACT, expelled and lanished, although we are CHARGED with 
no sentiments or conduct; and though we are CONSCIOUS of hold- 
ing no doctrines, and manifesting no Lehaviour, but what our PROFES- 


SION, our OATH, and our SUBSCRIPTION ind us to BELIEVE, 
and to OBSERVE !"* 





«¢ * We may here make a remark, which will exhibit the conduct 
of such of our Prelates as act in the manner we have been describing, 
in a very inconsistent and extraordinary point of view. We have al- 
ready proved, that the manner in which the powers of the Curates’ 
Act are enforced, is inconsistent with the first principles of the En- 
glish Constitution ; with the doctrines and practice of the Scriptures ; 
with the legitimate ends of punishment ; with every rational design 
of the Legislature in its formation ; and with the character of Curates. 
—We may here further observe, that this practice is utterly irreconci- 
lable with a main oljection to a point of doctrine made by the Bishops. 
themselves. 

«© When the conduct of a person is at variance with every sage and 
ancient institution, and with every acknowleged rule of duty, we are 
struck with its impropriety and its faultiness; but if in addition to 
this, it be inconsistent with some considerations of acknowledged im- 
portance in the mind of the person himself, it becomes the more in- 
congruous and extraordinary. Inconsistency is, so far, self-demoli- 
tion. It tears up, in one direction, what it had planted in another ; 
and lets out the vital blood which it had taken pains to preserve. 
Though we have mentioned doctrine, above, it is not a doctrine, but a 
fact, to which we allude ; not a sentiment, but a halit founded upon a 
sentimient, which is the case in point. We have nothing to do here 
with the sENTIMENT itself, whether true or false, or, with the contro- 
versy uponit; but with the inconsistency of our Prelates in dealing 
with Curates in a way which they abhor when predicated of the Di- 


vine Being. 
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A careful perusal of this note will shew that these com- 
plainants are aware of the cause of their dismissal, a faet 
strongly corroborated by circumstantial evidence, deducible 
from the language of the pamphlet. According to the cant of 
the party, they boast of their adherence to the literal and gram- 
matical sense of the articles, and plume themselves upon their 
peculiar orthodoxy. And no one can mistake the latent sen- 
timents of those who could write as follows : 


Some of our Bishops have actually adopted a new set of articles of 





‘¢ Their conduct justifies the very worst consequences, which have 
ever been im»uted to predestination and fatalism.” 

‘«‘ The great objection commonly made (and made by our Prelates 
themselves) against the doctrine of Predestination is, that it makes the 
Almighty to act with cruelty and injustice towards mankind. They 
consider it as arbitrary and tyrannical ; as laying men under impossible 
conditions ; as requiring obedience to Jaws which it is not possible 
they can either know or fulfil; in short, as aying men under a neces- 
sity of sinning (by requiring impossible conditions): and then con- 
demning them for not doing what it was not possible they could do, 
and for doing what it was as impossille they could avoid. Whether 
; these consequences are fairly imputed to the doctrine in question, is a 

point which we have already pledged ourselves not to discuss. We 
, only wish to observe here, that they cannot fairly be imputed to our- 
) selves. We preach to all ; are kindly affectioned to all ; and invite all 


- to ‘ believe to the saving of the soul.” But, note, however awful the 
; thought, and however alarming the application ; ¢his is precisely the 
n way, in which various of our Bishops treat poor Curates. They set up 
3. (as we have seen) a secret standard, not informing them what they re- 
j- guire of them ; suffer them to violate that rule which is is impossible 
5: Jor them to know, and then condemn them for such violation ! ! ! 

Such is the conduct of some of our Bishops ; and such their coinci- 
id dence (in practice) with the consequences, charged on the aforesaid 
re obnoxious point of doctrine, even by themselves. This is reprobation 
to truly! Nota doctrinal, but practical reprobation. A reprobation as 
a- gratuitous and undeserved, as ever flowed from the doctrines of the 
n- grossest hereticks, or from the ravings of the wildest fanatics. To sup- 
li- pose the Almighty thus to act, would be an infinite reproach upon his 
rs character : and it would be sufficient to discredit any doctrine upon 
ye. which it could be fairly entailed, and would be so considered by these 
ta very Prelates themselves. But we here ask this solemn question, and 
12 we hope it will be answered by those whom it concerns : Why should 
ere at be thought inconsistent with the moral Character of the Deity todo 
"0° by his creatures what Bishops do towards Curates without ceremony 
ing and without reserve ?—Do our Prelates ‘ indeed know,’ that they are 
Di- thus sanctioning the doctrines of fatalism, and acting upon principles 


which they themselves abhor 3” 
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their own, in addition to, or explanatory of the Articles of the Esta- 
blished Church. And these they use, not for the purpose of facilita- 
ting the examination of candidates for holy orders, but for their actual 
signature and belief. We have copies of such articles now lying by 
us, the signature to which, as articles of faith, is literally required of 
every candidate for ordination in those dioceses. ‘This is surely a bold 
step towards setting aside the established doctrines altogether. Node- 
fence of this conduct can possibly be set up, which does not imply 
dissatisfaction with the Church ordinances as they stand, and a wish 
for change on the part of those who adopt it. For if they are consi- 
dered as not differing from the Church documents, but only as expla- 
vatory of them, still the evils are many and serious 

** It reflects dishonour upon the Church prescriptions as confused 
and unintelligible ; and hence it clearly follows, that it is not the ¢ dite- 
ral and grammatical sense’ of our Articles (though this is positively re- 
quiréd by the Church), which is desired to be believed by those who 
thus comment upon them. If a// the Bishops were to adopt the same 
new set of articles ; or, if you please, the same interpretation of them : 
the genuine Church of England would be, so far, literally subverted 
and changed, For if this gloss mean the same thing as the Articles, 
literally and grammatically understood, it is worse than useless : and 
if it do not mean the same, it is another and a different thing.” 


All our readers may not have seen the Articles here com- 
plained of. We must inform them, then, that these are 
falsely called articles ; they are rather queries, which, if ho- 
nestly answered, will enable the bishop to know whether the 
candidate for holy orders be a pupil of Calvin or of Latimer, 
of Socinus or Dr. Bull. And during the existence of our pre- 
sent disputes, surely such queries are not: worse than useless. 
If generally acted upon, they would introduce at least unifor- 
mity of doctrine, which the articles of religion were intended 
to do, although, from the effect of time on some words, and 
the perverse ingenuity of man on others, this they now fail 
todo. The Church of England is, at this moment, precisely 
in the same state respecting the calvinistic points which the 
eastern church was respecting the Trinitarian controversy pre- 
vious to the introduction of the Athanasian creed. By disin- 
genuous conduct, and artificial explanation, Arians, Patripas- 
sians, and other heretics, contrived to intrude themselves into 
the ministry. At last this creed was drawn up from the writ- 
ings of Athanasius, so acutely determining against the various 
evasions then in practice, as to become an-infallible test of or- 
thodoxy on that important subject ever since, and of course 2 
rock of offence, and an object of scurrilous railing with all 
subsequent sectarians. Surely no. man, whatever his own pe- 
culiar sentiments may be, but must allow that we at present 
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require a similar test on the calvinistic question, that congre- 
gations may not be driven, like shuttlecocks, from the battle- 
dore of Pelagius to that of Calvin, then to that of Arminius, 
and back to Pelagius again. Much praise, therefore, is due to 
those excellent and learned bishops who have thus led the way 
in this attempt. Still it is to be regretted, that this is left to 
individual authority, that there may be no room for the just 
complaint contained in p. 118. _ * Diversity of judgment and 
action is really pursued, and instances occur, in which not only 
the same conduct, but the very same identical men are com- 
mended by one bishop, and banished by another.” This want 
of public authority also exposes a bishop to the awkward and 
humiliating dilemma recorded in p. 131. The diocesan ba- 
nishes a curate; the curate immediately returns to the bishop 
with a presentation, and, under present circumstances, his 
lordship must institute him. And so, if the rector preaches 
the very same doctrines for which the curate is dismissed, the 
bishop can apply no remedy. It may be truly said, these 
things ought not to be so. 

Our readers are now in full possession of the real intent of 
this appeal ; an appeal which we, in our censorial capacity, 
decisively reject as made against a useful and necessary law, 
against a practice co-existent with christianity itself, and sus- 
pended only in compliance with the peculiar customs of dif- 
ferent countries. We would, too, condemn the appellants in 


_costs for their factious proceedings, their violent language, and 


their jesuitical equivocations, 
———_— Ss 


_ Remarks on the Rev. Latham Wainewright’s Observations on 


the Doctrine, Discipline, and Manners of the Wesleyan Me- 

thodists : in four Letters, addressed to the Rev. Joseph Ben- 

= By James Everett. Svo. Pp..178. Blanchard, Lon- 
on. 1819, 


TEs® observations of Mr. Wainewright’s have been pub- 
lished so long, that we must ascribe this tardy notice of them, 
by one of the leaders of the methodistic schism, to the effect 


~which they have appeared to produce. ‘That this might proceed 


no farther, Mr. James Everett, at’ present stationed in Hull, 


comes forward with four letters to Mr. Butterworth, by way of 
‘remarks. It seems that, notwithstanding the art with which 
this sect is formed, and the machinery for procuring proselytes 
adopted amongst them, the novelty has passed away, and the 


enthusiasm has cooled. Hence great soreness is exhibited on 
every attack, and some able hand or other appointed to give it 
No. 256, Vol, 57, September, 1819. C 
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an answer. But the general mode of answering these attacks 
is rather unsatisfactory. It is evading the question, not meet- 
ing it fairly. Indeed, the methodists have been lately pressed 
with some serious difficulties, which they are obliged to over- 
look. ‘Thus they contend that methodism was the work of 
God, and that John Wesley was a peculiar instrument in the 
hand of providence to accomplish it. But, reply their adver- 
saries, if you assert your founder to have been guided by the 
Holy Spirit, you should state in what part of his career that 
happy event began ; for as, during its course, he very mate- 
rially altered his opinions, it could not have been through the 
whole of it. And again, if you confine this influence to the 
latter part of the period, as it is most probable that you will, 
why, then, have you separated from the church, and set up altar 
against altar, contrary to his protest repeated at every place he 

reached during his last circuit? In short, an able advocate 
for the church puts the methodist in a dilemma very similar to 
that in which our Lord set the Jews. The mission of John 
Wesley, was it of God or of men? But the leaders say 
within themselves, If we say, of men, the people will desert 
us, and if we say of God, we ought to obey his advice. 
Therefore they betake themselves to akind of bush-fighting, 
sarcasm, sneers, and evasion. However, Mr. Everett has the 
hardihood to attempt a defence of the multiplicity of sects. 
Nothing can shew so strongly the impropriety of sectarianism 
than the weakness of the defence. We give the whole pas- 
sage ungarbled from break to break, 


«* Fora clergyman, like Mr. W. to praise the established church, 
is what will readily be pardoned by the dissenters, and applauded by 
its members. Not satisfied, however, with this, dissenterism must be 
viewed as destructive of Christianity. Hence it is affirmed, ‘ A mul- 
tiplicity of insulated sects are, as they obviously must be, prejudicial 
to the interests of the gospel of Christ.’ As the methodists are assoe 
ciated with those sects which are prejudicial to the interests of the 
gospel, a word or two may be necessary on the subject. Mr. W. 
can perceive no medium between a man’s exertions to aid his own 
cause, and a design to oppose that of others. Certainly a person may 
attend to the domestic concerns of his own family, and cultivate hisown 
plot of ground, without troubling his next door neighbour. He may 
use a different mode of diseipline, and may work his ground in a dif- 
ferent manner ; but while the members of his family conduct them- 
selves with propriety, and he brings his proper proportion of grain to 
the market, we aré not warranted to say, that domestic peace is de- 
stroyed, or that the agricultural interests are injured, merely because 
of a little variation in the government of the one, and of the ma- 
pagement of the other. Where the essentials of r ligion remain 
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unimpaired, the different religious sects are so far useful to the gene- 
ral ‘interests of the gospel of Christ,’ as fo provoke each other to 
love and good works. Never, perhaps, was christianity more aided 
in this way than at present. Mr. W. is unfortunate enough, and yet 
prefers the charge against the methodists, to view the Established 
Church as the only true church, and the means employed by her as 
the only legitimate means to be employed for the diffusion of know- 
ledge. On this subject he will. find a diversity of opinion. Let us 
not quarrel with others, because they do not immediately follow onr 
tract. Italy, you will recollect, Sir, produced, almost at the same 
time, three eminent poets, Dante, Petrarch, and Bocaccio. These 
men received from naturea different direction of genius. ‘To ascend 
Parnassus, they took three roads so distinct from each other, that they 
reached the summit without ever meeting ; and we enjoy their pro- 
ductions at this day without those of the one being capable of giving 
an idea of, or of being preferred, or even compared to the rest. He 
who entered on the journey last of the three, seemed to rise to a less 
point of elevation than his predecessors, but it is the style in which 
he excelled that is less elevated. And cannot the different sects as- 
cend, I do not say different eminences, but the same mount—the 
mount of God, without coming in contact with each other, or at all 
endangering their individual safety? Ido not here include those who 
deny the most important doctrines of Christianity ; though they are 
not altogether without their use. This is strikingly illustrated by 
Leslie ; ‘ You see multiplicity of sects and divisions,’ says he, * which 
our blessed Saviour foretold should come, for the probation of the 
elect : as some Canaanites were left in the land to teach the Israelites 
the use of war, lest by too profound a peace they might grow lazy 
and stupid, and become an easy prey to their enemies. So might 
Christianity be lost among us ; if we had nothing to do, it would 
dwindle and decay, and corrupt by degrees, as water stagnates by 
standing still : but when we are put to contend earnestly for the faith, 
it quickens our zeal, keeps us upon our guard, trims our lamp, and 
furbishes the sword of the spirit, which might otherwise rust in its 
scabbard. And it gives great opportunity to shew us the wonderful 
providence and protection of God over his church, in preserving her 
against a visibly unequal force. And in this contest to some this high 
privilege is granted in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on 
him, but also suffer for his sake. These go to make up the noble 
army of martyrs and confessors, for ever triumphant in heaven. 
Others conquer even here on earth, that God's wonderful doings may 
be known to the children of men.’ Every new sect affords truth an 
additional conquest ; controversies are agitated, and truth flourishes, 
Southcottarianism was not altogether uninstructive, though beneath 
the dignity of an intelligent controversialist : it served to make us 
ashamed of our common nature. Had Mr. W. only learned to make 
the best of what cannot well be avoided in a mixed state of things, 
his censures would have been less frequent.” 


Now whiat resemblance there is between two persons dif- 
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fetently managing their respective gardens, and dividing the 
church by schism, is far too obscure for us to peint out. But 
whilst we readily allow every one to farm or garden as he 
pleases, although we may, perhaps, blame him for ignorance or 
idleness, we shall ever think it our duty to mark those who cause 
divisions among us, and to insist on the necessity of avoiding 
them; as seeking their own petty interests of profit or pride, 
and not actuated by pious motives. To the mount of God we 
can allow of one road only. One Lord, one faith,” and one 
baptism. One road only can we acknowledge, and that strait, 
so that few find it. At the same time we perfectly agree with 
the passage Mr. Everett has so unwittingly taken out of Leslie. 
These sects of various descriptions are indeed to the Church 
as the Canaanites to the Israelites, Thorns in our sides, and 
have no doubt through him who alone can bring good out of 
evil, the beneficial effects there ascribed to them. But let 
Mr. E. recollect that thorns they continue, and are reserved 
for the fire. Next Mr. E. proceeds in his defence of metho- 
distic intrusion, to the usual topic of vilifying the clergy. He 
forgets to prove that the methodists were authorized correctors. 
It may be observed, en passant, that the methodists must de- 
fend their schism on very different grounds from other sects. 
These pretend that there is something wrong in our faith, 
which vitiates our worship, and therefore they are obliged to 
divide from us. But the methodists, as yet, pretend nothing 
of the kind. We say as yet, for most certainly some heresy will 
soon spring up among them, or some strange practice, so that 
the genuine Wesleyans will dwindle away to an inconsiderable 
party, as they are already split into a variety of denominations. 
The numbers which they boast of at their annual conference 
are not made up of men who have one mind, but of new and 
old connexion, Revivalists, Jumpers, Ranters, &c. &c. But 
Mr. E. boasts of the good effected among the lower classes. 
Where do we see it? Shall we find it in the population round 
Manchester, where methodism particularly predominates ? 
In the alleys and courts of the metropolis, where it has so long 
been cultivated? Before Wesley began his career, the number 
of dissenters were few, and those had regular ministers, who 
had some kind of an appointment beyond their own faney. 
But by his efforts all idea of Church membership is destroyed. 
Opening a chapel is as much a matter of speculation as open- 
ing ashop. And far from Clarke’s opinion being accurate, 
as quoted by Mr. E. from his note on 1 Sam ch. ii. v. 36, 
‘¢ That where there is no law to back the claims of the worth- 
less and the wicked, men of piety and solid merit only can find 
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support ; fer they must live on the. free-will offerings of the 
people.” We see that an Harrison, a Shepherd, and a Church, 
are warmly and expensively supported. The people, indeed, 
pick out men of piety and solid merit only! Dr. A. Clarke 
must know tliat the experience of mankind is exactly to the 
contrary. 

~Having said thus much respecting the origin of methodism, 
we shall not enter into a general investigation of the points 
debated between Mr. W.and Mr. E. Besides, Mr. E. is so 
unfair and perplexed a reasoner, that it would require many 
pages to unravel his sophistry on a single subject. Witness 
his strange perversion of the gift of tongues as not being the 
means of the first conversion recorded, Acts, ch. 2, in p. 70. 
In other passages he seems quite to forget texts of scripture 
bearing directly on the point in question. Thus in p. 160, 
he justifies exciting among the people a curiosity to hear strange 
preachers, directly contrary to St. Paul, who severely rebukes 
those who heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears. 
We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to two or three points 
only, as most requisite of explanation. 

We would make some remarks respecting the doctrine of 
assurance, as held by Mr. Everett, if we could clearly ascertain 
from the multiplicity of his words what was his opinion. We 
sometimes think that by this modern and much abused term, 
which therefore ought to be avoided, he simply intends the 
certainty of forgiveness to every repentant believer, Still, 
what are we to make of the following passage ? 


«¢ What is not a little singuler, Mr. Wainewright encourages his 
readers, in one part of his publication, to pray for pardon, and yet 
renounces any knowledge of its attainment. Hence we must pray 
inthe dark. If we cannot tell when we are forgiven, there will 
be a danger of our praying for what, unknowm'to ourselves, we may 
have already obtained.” 


We have always understood that daily pardon is necessary to 
every mao, and have learnt to pray that our trespasses may be 
forgiven as often as we pray for our daily bread. If Mr. E. 
and his followers suppose tliemselves arrived at that state that 
they need not pray for pardon, as being already obtained, we 
must consider them deluded by one of the false spirits which 
have gone out into the world. 

The third letter is chiefly on particular providence, a most 
intricate subject, and one that should be treated with the 
greatest caution. This is Mr, E.’s opinion of it. 


‘* By a particular providence, the methodists do.not only mean, 
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that the Creator of the world feeds and protects the many, in particu 
lar emergencies, but that, in some cases, though by secondary causes, 
he attends to the few—to the individual, exclusive’ of the many. 
An excellent distinction is made by an old writer, of which Mr. 


‘Wesley has made the best use, and which will help to explain the 


views of the Methodist body on the subject. He represents a three- 
fold circle of Divine Providence, over and above that which presides 
over the whole universe. Mr. Wesley’s remarks on it are as follow : 
‘ The outermost circle includes the whole race of mankind, all the 
descendants of Adam, all the human creatures that dre dispersed 
over the face of the earth. This comprises, not only the Chris- 
tian world, those that name the name of Christ, but the Mahome- 
tans also, who considerably out-number even the nominal christians : 

yea, and the Heathens likewise, who very far out-number the Maho- 
metans and Christians pat together. ‘ Is he the God of the Jews,’ 
says the apostle, ‘and not of the Gentiles also? And so we may 
say, Is he the God of the Christians, and not of the Mahome- 
tans and Heathens? Yea, doubtless of the Mahometans and Heathens 
also? His love is not confined: ‘The Lord is loving unto every 
man, and his mercy is over all his works.’ He careth for the very 
outcasts of men. Yet it may be admitted, that he takes more imme- 
diate care of those that are comprised in the second, the smaller circle : 
which includes all that are called christians, all that profess to believe 
in Christ. We may reasonably think that these, in some degree, 
honour him, at least more than the Heathens do : God does, like- 
wise, in some measure, honour them, and bas a nearer concern for 
them. By many instances it appears, that the prince of this world has 
not so full power over these as over the Heathens. The God whom they 
even profess to serve, does in some measure, maintain his own cause, So 
that the evil spirits do not reign so uncontrolled over them, as they do 
over the Heathen world. Within the third, the innermost circle, are 
contained only the real Christians : those that worship God, not in form 
only, but in spirit and in truth. Herein are comprised all that love 
God, or at least, truly fear God and work righteousness. All in 
whom is the mind which was in Chiist, and who walk as Christ also 
walked. The words of our Lord peculiarly refer to these. It is to 
Ahese, in particular, that he says, ‘ Even the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered.’ Nothing relative to these is too great, nothing 
too little for his attention. He has his eye continually, as upon 
every individual person that is a member of his family, so upon 
every circumstance that relates either to their souls or bodies, either 
to their inward or outward state, wherein either their present or 
eternal happiness is in any degree concerned.’ It is in the last sense, 
Sir, that the Methodists often interpret a particular providence ; and 
it is in this sense I wish to be understood, when I affirm, that God 
often attends to the few—to the individual, exclusive of the many. 

Tie multitude have their share of the Divine attention, and their 
portion of the Divine blessings: but there is a sense in which the 
devout are more immediately interested in God's love and care, and 
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to whom these words are peculiarly applicable, ‘ They that honour 
me, I will, Honour.’ But mark what follows, ‘ They that despise 


me shall be LIGHTLY ESTEEMED.” 


To this account, perhaps, no objection need be made. But 
when we find Mr. E. teaching that we are under the same 
dispensation as to miraculous interposition, which the Israelites 
of old were, we can only pity the enthusiast, and lament his 
presumption. To reason with a man under these circum- 
stances would be an act of folly ; but we would parallel some 
of his extraordinary interpositions in favor of those of the 
inner circle, with interpositions precisely similar in favor of 
those of the outer. And we have no doubt that all the inter- 
ferences which he presumes to have arisen from special pro- 
vidence in favor of those whom he deems peculiar favorites of 
heaven, may be matched by similar instances from profane 
history. Thus when in p. 12L he instances a mob suddenly 
disarmed of every wicked purpose, and calmly listening to the 
minister they intended to oppose, and some of the leaders actually 
defending his person against the imsults of their fellows, every 
persou must here recognize the well-known versatility of the 
multitude, and every one will think the exploit of the Roman 
general far more miraculous, who by pronouncing the single 
word CITIZENS, reduced to immediate submission a mutinous 
army, whose swords were pointed at his person, and kept them 
for three days in penitence and tears. By the bye, Mr. E. 
refers, in his note, to similar miraculous interference in favor 
of Reformers, Quakers, and Puritans. Does he mean that the 
teachers of falsehood are distinguished by this miraculous in- 
terposition? For surely no man can vindicate the principles 
of the Reformers and of the Quakers as alike true. Again, 
in p. 123, we have the case of the Protestants at Beziers in 
France, who were saved from a surprize by their blood-thirsty 
enemies, the Papists, by a drunken drummer ringing the 
alarm bell. Did Mr. E. never hear of the Capitol being saved 
from a similar attack by the cackling of geese? If Mr. E. 
should argue that as in these two cases from the Roman history, 
the parties concerned being heathens, the circumstances above 
detailed must be attributed to what is usually termed accident, 
that is, to the regular course of events, ruled by laws unknown 
to us, and perhaps incomprehensible by us, yet as constant as 
those which determine the revolution of the planets, we reply 
this would be begging the question. ‘The cases are not dis- 
tinguishable. When such circumstances occur, the parties 
preserved are bound to gratitude. But the rest of mankind 
should neither expect the same assistance, nor too curiously 
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enquire into the ro és. Therefore we can only regard those 
as established interpositions, which are declared such by the 
Holy Spirit in the Scriptures. The miraculous tales in Wes- 
ley’s Journals, and in the Lives of the Saints, are quite on a 

ar. Such, too, were the miracles at the tomb of the Abbé 
Paris. Pretended, as they are, on all sides, it will be safest to 
disregard them all as lying wonders, calculated to deceive. 
Besides, there is no necessity for miracle now. Every thing 


sufficient for salvation is revealed in the Holy- Scriptures. 


That these revelations are the word of God, has been confirmed 
by miracle already. And those whom these will not convert, 
would not be converted by any miracle, even if one should 
arise from the dead. 

From this doctrine of miraculous interposition, it was almost 
unavoidable the noticing Answer to Prayer. On this subject, 
as on the other, Mr. E. begins soberly enough, but gets into 
extremes before he ends. It is certainly our duty to pray for 
what we want, and the more earnestly in proportion to the 
importance of our wants. But who does not know that prayers 
the most earnest, for objects the most pious, are sometimes 
not granted. Who shall pretend to account for the why and 
the wherefore of these things ? We are only parts of the 
whole, and these requests granted to us, might infringe on the 
rules of eternal justice in regard of others. Therefore, while 
we earnestly strive, by all lawful means, for lawful objects, we 
must be neither surprized nor impatient if we sometimes strive 
in vain, We may depend on receiving what is best for us, not 
always what we think so. On these doctrines of providence, 
judgments, mercies, and prayer, great need is there for the 
exercise of the soundest discretion. An ingenuous and discri- 
minating mind will sometimes meet with events in his own 
life, which, while he lives, he shall never be able to determine 
whether to regard as judgments or as mercies. A large family 
being deprived of its head, and left orphans, in complete po- 
verty, has been the very means of establishing them in com- 
fort and respectability. ‘Therefore be not high-minded, but 
fear. 

The next subject we shall notice is extempore preaching. 
Mr. E, thus expresses himself on this subject : 


‘* As preaching and speaking is a principal part of a minister's 


- work, we naturally suppose that those whom God e/ects to. that office, 


will be qualified to deliver his message to the people, and to deliver it 
without the intervention of pen, ink, and paper.” P. 163. 


This assumption proves nothing by proving too much. A 
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flow of impressive language may be found in some teacher er 
other of every denomination. In this the Papists have parti- 
cularly excelled. But as the spirits of the prophets are sub- 
ject to the prophets, it is the business of sound judgment and 
discrimination of circumstances to determine whether it is 
better for preachers, as a general rule, to trust to the effusions 
of the moment, or to the well-digested labours of the study. 
Abilities in delivery are no criterion. St. Paul himself was 
in speech rude and contemptible. And many of our best 
theologians and most pious christians cannot deliver a single 
sentence on the most easy subject with fluency. We appre- 
hend that if the effusions by which the people of the metro- 
polis are weekly beguiled of their rewards, should be taken 
down in short hand and published, the collection would prove 
an unanswerable argument on the subject. Some two or 
three years ago, one of our popular extempore orators in the 
church preached and printed a visitation sermon, which, for 
emptiness, weak argument, ungrammatical construction, &c. 
has given a tolerable specimen of what his extemporaneous 
effusions must be. ‘To English habits written compositions 
are in our opinion most congenial, and those arguments will 
most effectually affect the conduct which are addressed to the 
reason, and not to the feelings. 

Dismissing, therefore, this subject, already discussed usque 
ad nauseam, we would now also dismiss Mr. Everett with it ; 
but we must first say one word to him on the malignant sneers 
on the church with which this pamphlet abounds. Let Mr. 
E. recollect how much fallen off his own sect is since the 
death of its founder. How frequently have schisms appeared 
amongst them, and how much cause of complaint, real or pre- 
tended, exists. He will find, on enquiry, that at the place 
where he now resides, the military have been obliged to settle, 
with the bayonet, their spiritual discussions, or at least, to 
confine them to the use of the tongue only. He will also 
find some of their preachers to have become deists or atheists, 
others ranters and enthusiasts. When he has considered 
these things together, with the facility of checking any aber- 
ration from their rules, which private societies must always 
possess to a far greater degree than a national establishment, 
he will recollect the glorious stand made by the Church of 
England since the Reformation, a period of 400 years, not 
only against the overt acts of declared opponents, Papists, and 
Puritans, but more particularly against those vices which 
belong to our nature, which generally insinuate themselves 
into most human societies, paralysing their efforts, and break- 
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ing down their mounds. He will perceive the Church of 
England continually renovating, as it were, its original strength, 
ever and anon rising above the storms of schism and disaffec- 
tion, throwing off the injuries of time and of human infirmi- 
ties, expanding its wings like a dove, whose wings are silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold. And he may then lay his 


_ hand on his mouth, and be silent through shame. 
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Second Memoir on Babylon: containing an Inguiry into the 
Correspondence between the Ancient Descriptions of Babylon, 
and the Remains still visible on the Site. Suggested by the 
“© Remarks” of Major Rennel, published in the Archeologia. 
By Claudius James Rich, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 58. Longman 
and Co. Paternoster Row. 1818, 


THIs ancient city seems ever to have attracted the notice of 
the soldier, the antiquarian, and the divine. Having been 
the prison of the Jews during their seventy years’ captivity, 
it became as it were a second home to them, notwithstanding 
their return to Jerusalem. The various prophecies also con- 
cerning it, the adaptation of some of these to its modern 
type, and the very application of its name to the present 
mother of harlots, have all combined to excite the most vivid 
curiosity concerning its remains. Besides, it was once the 
emporium of the world, and the chosen seat of empire to 
Cyrus and Alexander. We cannot therefore lay before our 
readers any thing more agreeable than a few reflections on this 
memoir of C. J. Rich, esq., British resident at Bagdat, a city 
not very distant from Babylon. In his first memoir, published 
about three years ago, he gave a plan of the ruins in which 
the river Euphrates was placed to their west, and he contended 
that this had ever been its course. There were also some 
remarks on the littered bricks found among those ruins, and 
upon the antiquity and early invention of sculptured letters. 
The first has drawn forth remarks from Major Rennel, to 
which this memoir is intended as areply. The latter have 
been animadverted on by the Rev. Mr. Maurice, of which it 
is probable Mr. R. never heard, but as Mr. M. has started 
some ideas in our opinion erroneous, we shall notice his 
observations when we come to treat of the antiques and inscrip- 
tions given in this volume. | 

Now, between our memorialist and Major Rennel the point 
in discussion is, whether the river passed through Babylon or 
round it. ‘The Major relying on ancient records asserts the 





first—Mr. Rich from inspection, the latter. But as rivers, 
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especially rivers which periodically overflow their banks, and 
pass through a flat and alluvial soil, are wont to change their 
course, the present bed of the river cannot prove what the 
former one was. Both parties refer to Herodotus, who visited 
Babylon in person, and saw it in all its glory, uninjured by war 
or by time. Now the historian decides the point so unequi- 
vocally, that Mr. Rich rather than relinquish the opinion 
which he first took up, has had recourse to a very disingenuous 
artifice. He observes thus, 


‘¢ Herodotus, who will ever appear to greater advantage the more 
he is examined and understood, is the only historian who visited 
Babylon in person ; and he is in every respect the best authority for 
its state in his time. ‘The circumference he assigns to it has been 
generally deemed exaggerated ; but after all we cannot prove it to be 
so. He says nothing to determine the situation of the palace (for he 
speaks but of one) andtemple; be has no mention of east or west, 
or of proximity to the river. It is true, it has been attempted to es- 
tablish from him, that the temple was exactly in the centre of one of 
the halves into which the city was‘divided by the river; which, by 
the way, if clearly made out, would not agree with Major Rennel’s 
position of it on the river’s bank: but the error appears to have 
arisen from translating pécos, centre. Herodotus’s words are, 


Ev dt Dapoes Exatéow THs TOALOS ETETELYITTO EV LET, EY TO Mev TA 
Bacirania, wepiBirw te meyarw TE xa ioyupo’ sv dE TH ETépw, 
Aios BnAou ipov yaAxcmuaoy, x. t. A. (Herod. Wessel. p. 85.), in 
which I do not see the necessity of adopting so mathematical a signi- 
fication.”’* 

This passage is taken from cap. 181. Lib. Ist. We beg 
beg leave to subjoin a few words from the foregoing chapter. 
Eacride duo puprextns roAios Toya wecov auTns Moras dsereyes.f 
Nothing can be plainer. The very genius of the language is 
imperative, and the yae is clearly illative. Herodotus tells us that 
the city was rectangular, each side of 120 stadia,, a deep 
trench full of water washed its walls, which were 200 royal 
cubits high, and they went off into the river on each side, 
and rose again out of it on the other side. | Xenophon too in 


* «« When I remarked in my former memoir that the words of 
Herodotus, stating the basement story of the tower of Belus to be 
CTU xb TO UNOS xAb TO e0p0, should be translated ‘‘ of a 


stadium in length and breadth,” and not height and breadth,” I had 
not seen Wesseling’s edition of Herodotus ; by which I find that the 
reading which makes Herodotus guilty of an absurdity that would 
reduce him to a level with Ctesias, originated in an error which had 
long ago been exploded. (Vide Herod. Wess. p. 85, note.) 

t+ See also Ch, 185 and 186, and indeed the whole relation’ of 
Herodotus, 
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his Cyropoedia, although it must be observed he never visited 
Babylon himself, gives us the same account. After Cyrus 
had retreated from the walls, a deserter having informed him 
that the garrison meditated a sally, he called a council of war, 
in which Chrysantas put this question to Gobryas, one of the 
Asiatic princes who had revolted from ill usage. Pray, isnot 
this river which flows through the midst of the city, more than 
two stadia wide? Yes, by Jove, and more. than twelve feet 
deep ! was the reply. Besides, the well known mode of capture 
sufficiently proves the river to have passed through the city. 
Had it formed one of the sides, the banks would at least have 
been guarded, if not fortified. Therefore all Mr. Rich’s 
deductions from the appearance of the ruins must be set aside. 
Herodotus and Xenophon could not have been mistaken, and 
they had no motive for giving a false account. The river 
therefore must have changed its course, perhaps at some early 
period, subsequent however to Alexander’s residence there, 
and its channel is now filled up with the ruins of the city, and 
probably built across again and again. 

But whilst we agree with Major Rennel respecting the river, 
compelled by the united testimony of all antiquity, we are 
cbliged to differ from him respecting the Birs Nemroud, or 
tower of Nimrod. This amazing mound, even now 235 feet 
high, can be no other than the tower and temple described by 
Herodotus, and the farther proofs alleged by Mr. Rich are 
very satisfactory. 


‘¢ The whole height of the Birs Nemroud above the plain tothe sum- 
mit of the brick wall is two hundred and thirty-five feet (235). The 
brick wall itself which stands on the edge of the summit, and was 
undoubtedly the face of another stage, is thirty-seven (37) feet high. 
In the side of the pile a little below the summit is very clearly to be 
seen part of another brick wall, precisely resembling the fragment 
which crowns the summit, but which still encases and supports its 
part of the mound. - This is clearly indicative of another stage of 
greater extent. The masonry is infinitely superior to any thing of 
the kind I have ever seen ; and leaving out of the question any con- 
jecture relative to the original destination of this ruin, the impress 
sion made by a sight of it is, that it was a solid pile, composed in 
the interior of unburnt brick, and perhaps earth or rubbish ; that 
it was constructed in receding stages, and faced with fine barnt 
bricks, having inscriptions on them, laid in a very thin layer of lime 
cement; and that it was reduced by violence to its present ruinous 
condition. The upper stories have been forcibly broken down, and 
fire has been employed as an instrument of destruction, though it 
is not easy to say precisely how or why. The facing of fine bricks 
has partly been removed, and partly covered by the falling down 
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of the mass which it supported and kept together. I speak with the — 
_ greater confidence of the different stages of this pile, from my own 
observations having been recently confirmed and extended by an 
intelligent traveller, whois of opinion that the traces of four stages are 
clearly discernible. As I believe it is his intention to lay the account 
of his travels before the world, I am unwilling to forestal any of 
his observations ; but I must not omit to notice a remarkable result 
arising out of them. The tower of Belus was a stadium in, height ; 
therefore, if we suppose the eight towers or stages which composed 
ihe Pyramid of Belus to have been of equal height, according to 
Major Rennel’s idea, which is preferable to that of the Count de 
Caylus (see Mem. de I’ Academie, vol. xxxi.), we ought to find 
traces of four of them in the fragment which remains, whose eleva- 
tion is 235 feet; and this is precisely the number which Mr. Buck- 
ingham believes he has discovered. ‘This result is the more worthy 
attention, as it did not occur to Mr. B. himself.” 


Mr. R. afterwards adds that the vitrified masses on the top 
of the mound were seen by Benjamin, of Tudela, who tra- 
velled in the twelfth century. He calls it the tower of Belus, 
and says, that it was destroyed by fire from heaven. This 
remark Mr. R. passes over slightly.. We would suggest the 
strong probability of its truth from this consideration, that 
presuming the tower when perfect to have been 220 yards 
high, built of earth or unburnt bricks cased in a strong wall of 
burnt bricks laid in lime, and of excellent masonry, gunpowder 
not being then known, scarcely any human efforts could vitrify 
the upper parts. What a vast quantity of wood must have 
been carried up, and piled along the walls of the upper 
story. Is it credible that any quantity could have been so 
disposed as to vitrify any large mass of earth, as seems to be 
the case? Besides, what monarch could have had any motive 
to destroy this tower? It was perfect in the days of Herodo- 
tus, who must have visited Babylon during the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, as he died in the year 430, B. C., and 
Artaxerxes in 424, after a reign of forty years. It was in 
ruins when Alexander took possession of Babylon, as he em- 
ployed 10,000 men to clear away the rubbish, and he con- 

_ quered Darius in 331, B. C. Butin this interval of about 

: one hundred years, the city was never attacked, and to suppose 
a Native or a Persian prince should make the attempt, is not 
only incredible in itself, but would undoubtedly have. caused 

. arevolt against him. Since then this tower was certainly 
_ not destroyed at the change of the dynasty by the conquest of 
Cyrus, and as it was destroyed during the reign of his succes- 
sors in an interval of peace, and the destruction such as could 
scarcely be accomplished by human means, we are warranted 
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to conclude the most ancient and most magnificent of idola- 
trous erections to have perished by fire from heaven. We 
cannot better conclude this part of our review, than with the 
words of Mr. Rich himself, giving a description of the present 
state of that far-famed building. We trust also that when he 
considers the unanimous consent of all ancient authors that 
the river ran through Babylon, he will prove himself not 
bigotted to his own opinions. 

‘* The Birs Nemroud is in all likelihood at present pretty nearly 
in the state in which Alexander saw it ; if we give any credit to the 
report that ten thousand men could only remove the rubbish, pre- 
paratory to repairing it, in two months. If, indeed, it required 
one half of that number to disencumber it, the state of dilapidation 
must have been complete. The immense masses of vitrified brick 
which are seen on the top of the mount appear to have marked 
its summit since the time of its destruction. ‘Lhe rubbish about its 
base was probably in much greater quantities, the weather having 
dissipated much of it in the course of so many revolving ages ; and, 
possibly, portions of the exterior facing of fine brick may have dis- 


appeared at different periods. 
In the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to show that the 


ruins of Babylon in their present state may be perfectly reconciled 
with the best descriptions of the Grecian writers, without doing 
violence to either. I feel persuaded that the more the subject is 
investigated the stronger will the conformity be found; but it is 
one in which the spirit of system would be peculiarly misplaced : 
and I am so far from being bigoted to my opinions, that should I in 
the course of my researches happen to discover particulars whieh 
may reasonably appear to militate against them, | will be the first 
to lay them before the public.” 
Bagdad, July 1817, 


We now proceed to the appendix concerning Babylonian 
antiques. These chiefly consist of bricks impressed with 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed or cuneiform character. 
These characters are combinations of straight strokes precisely 
similar to a spike nail without a head, crossing each other at 
angles more or less acute, and are probably the parents of the 
Roman character. For most letters of that character are re- 
solveable into the arrow-headed character. Thus the I for 
instance might formerly taper to a point, the V is formed by 
two spikes meeting at an acute angle, this form a little varied 
gives A, M, N, W, X and Y, an upright spike with other 
spikes making right or acute angles with it will give us 
E, F, K, L, T ; and the other letters, as B for instance, might 
be first formed by two pair of spikes drawn from an upright 
one at acute angles with each other afterwards rounded off. 
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This alteration would give us the other letters of that character. 
Mr. Rich properly calls this the lapidary character, and it is 
such as would be easiest formed by the action of a chisel and 
mallet on hard stones. Where the chisel was applied would 
be the head of the wedge or spike, and as it slipped off after 
the blow, it would mark out the straight and taperend. When 
the reed was used on parchment or papyrus, an even line of 
regular thickness would be soon substituted for this tapering, 
and the facility of moving the pen in any direction, and with 
different degrees of pressure, would gradually introduce sub- 
sequent alterations. In criticising the first memoir of Mr. 
Rich on this subject, Mr. Maurice has introduced some no- 
tions, not only erroneous in themselves, but contradictory to 
each other. For he asserts that the first writing ever given 
was that of the ten commandments recorded in 12th verse 24th 
chapter of Exodus, and that the Israelites, when they es- 
caped from Egypt, were ignorant of written characters. It is 
truly astonishing how little trouble learned men often give 
themselves even on the most obscure subjects. <A careful 
perusal of this very chapter would have prevented this respect- 
able divine from making so hasty and mistaken an assertion. 
In the fourth verse we are informed that Moses wrote first the 
judgments and commandments recorded in the three foregoing 
chapters, which were then proposed to the people for their 
acceptance. ‘These they did accept, upon which Moses built 
one altar and twelve pillars, he offered sacrifices, and sprinkled 
the altar and the people with the blood thereof, and read the 
book he had written i the audience of the people, and they said, 
All that the Lord hath said we will do, and be obedient. The 
covenant being thus made, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, with 
seventy of the elders of Israel, were brought into the presence 


_ of God, and did eat and drink. But on the seventh day, the 


last day of the covenant week, Moses and Joshua went up to 


_ receive the tables which the Lord had written, ver. 12, and 


remained in the mount forty days, during which interval the 


golden calf was made. Besides, surely all this presumes 


writing to have been known to the Israelites in general, as may 
be proved by other passages, particularly that relating to the 
Phylacteries. And since the law was given in the third month 
after the departure from Egypt, ch. 19, we must conclude that 
they could read written characters at that time. But besides, 
Mr. Maurice supposes Moses to have written the book of Job, 
and that Job lived before the days of Moses, an opinion now 


generally acknowledged; yet Job, ch. 19, ver. 23, speaks both 


of written and hieroglyphic characters. For there is no doubt 
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but that ppn signifies the hieroglyphic mode of sculpture. 
So that both must have been in use, and generally known, 
before the Exode. The probability is, that writing was 
an ante-diluvian science, the origin of which is lost in the vale 
of years, 

With respect to the inscriptions on the Babylonish bricks, 
we apprehend that if decyphered, they would convey little 
knowledge to us ; for when it is recollected that the same im- 
pression must have been communicated to thousands, and that 
the inscribed face was not exposed to view, but placed down- 
wards, with the hope never to be again displaced, it is not 
likely that they should convey any information more important 
than the name of the maker, the reigning monarch, or other 
dates. Indeed, a comparison of the inscriptions given by Mr. 
Rich, confirms this idea. For the four numbered 6, 7, 8, 9, 
will be found to contain exactly the same characters in the 
same order, excepting here and there, precisely as would occur 
in such inscriptions as these— This brick was made in the reign 
of Queen Anne ; This, &c. of King George. The little varia- 
tion in the length of the wedges has induced Mr. R. to refer 
one of these to an earlier period, without, we think, sufficient 
grounds. They seem to us lengthened for the purpose of 
filling up the lines. 

On a subject so obscure we have ventured our conjectures, 
with those of our contemporaries, on a subject where all is 
conjecture. Still we hope that Mr. Rich’s residence at Bagdat, 
and the facility now given by Mahometans to the researches 
of Franks, will enable him to furnish us with other memoirs, 
as entertaining and more instructive than these. 





P. S. Since the above was written we have discovered that 
the word used by Herodotus in the quotation given by Mr. 
Rich and ourselves, Qugcrw, from Qxeoos, is not a Greek word, 
nor to be found in Hederic orScapula. We presume it, there- 
fore, to be a term then used by the Babylonians, which the 
historian adopted, and may be derived from the Hebrew verb 
ox, to divide, which would give for a Greek substantive Qagoos. 
It occurs Daniel ch. 5, ver. 24 and 28, In the first of these 
itis erroneously written UPHARSIN, the u being the conjunc- 
tion, like vein Latin, and in the 28th, with a needless variation, 
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* OMHPOT IAIA2. | 

Homeri Ilias ex recensione C. G. Heynii fere impressa cum notis 

Anglicis m usum Scholarum Londini in Aidibus Valpianis, 

'Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane, Vent apud Longman et 
Soc. G. et W. B. Whitaker, Sherwood et Soc. 1819. 


Ir is not often that we can fill our pages by noticing schook 
books. They must, have something peculiar to distinguish 
them from the common rank to attract our notice. But such 
is the case with the present publication. It isa very compact 
and useful edition of the Iliad fot the use of schools, There 
is no interpretation, and the notes are in English. Nothing 
perhaps has retarded the progress of young folks in acquiring 
a knowledge of Greek so much as the Latin interpretation. 
For Greek itself, the different characters excepted, presents’ 
to the learner no greater difficulty than Latin; indeed, the 
Grecian idiom assimilates the most closely withthe English 
of the two. And if grammars are drawn up in English, 
instead of teaching one dead language by another, that pro- 
gress would be still farther facilitated. We are well aware 
that the old dons. of Eton and Westminster would exclaim 
against this proposal as a species of grammatical heresy, but 
we think we could cure them of the prejudice, by recommend- 
ing them to learn themselves Arabic by means of an Hebrew 
grammar. For similar reasons we greatly approve of English 
notes. Latin notes are often so obscurely expressed, that a boy 
never resorts to them, except he meets with a difficult passage, 
and we well recollect being often more puzzled with the note 
than the text. 

Having said thus much of the plan, we must now turn to 
the execution. The text is that of Heyne, sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purposes of the school, and is printed in a clear, 
neat, legible type. The notes are judiciously placed at the 
end of the volume, not at the bottom of the page. A great ad- 
vantage to an idle boy, who cannot now be tempted to squint at 
the bottom, whilst he should be construing the upper part of 
the leaf. But the notes themselves are rather too brief. In- 
deed, the first begins with an assertion not generally allowed, 
namely, that the Hiad is the most ancient book in the world 
next tothe bible. Chronologists usually allow the first place to 
Hesiod, who was Homer’s senior by forty years. Besides, 
the date of the Trojan war should have been’ given precisely, 
together with the contemporaneous rulers of Judza and Egypt. 
Nothing serves so strongly to impress a young mind with the: 
knowledge of facts, than being informed that Troy was taken: 
No, 256, Vol. 57, September, 1819. D 
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1183 years before Christ, 430 years before Rome was built. 
This information would not have occupied more than three 
lines, and ought to have been inserted. A plan too of the plain 
of Troy, drawn according to the Homeric description of the 
battles, would have been a desirable addition. We also very 
much doubt if a boy of fourteen would be able to form any 
idea of the digamma, by perusing, however carefully, the long 
note on that subject. It is not said what the digamma is. He 
is referred, indeed, to the editor’s grammar, but he may not 
possess one, and this way of dovetailing, as it were, one 
book into another, is hardly fair. ‘The force of the particles, 
a distinguishing beauty of the Grecian language, is well pointed 
out, and the note on the letters carried by Bellerophon might 
have been more minute. But as Cadmus flourished about 
300 years before the Trojan war, it surely might be expected 
that kings and princes were acquainted with letters. For 
if, after the lapse of 200 years, the science of writing introduced 
by Cadmus was unknown to the first families of Argos, it 
must have made its way very slowly indeed. Besides, if 
Homer had intended any obsolete mode of sending messages, 
and hieroglyphics were then obsolete, he would have expressed 
himself more clearly. But he uses the word yea)as, and 
onuare is a word of too general a sense to determine the doubt. 
It may as well signify letters of introduction, as any thing else. 
We acknowledge Eustathius is against us, and therefore shall 
not farther press the idea. Another instance of brevity occurs 
in note on L. 126, Il, 7, where, pointing out the difference 
between caxos, and acm, reference is made to the shield 
that sculptors usually give to Mezentius, which leaves a 
school-boy just as wise as it found him. Similar instances 
may be given, which we hope a future edition will remove. 
But as the book already is, it will be found beyond all com- 
parison the best edition for the use of schools at present extant 


LL 


Thoughts on the Poor Laws. By Andrew Botton, S. Kirby, 
Printer. 


Hints to reduce the Poor Rate. Oxford, Rivington. 
Defence of the Poor Laws. By S. Roberts, Longman and Co. 





THE above are only a very small part of the pamphlets sent us 
on this intricate subject. We have delayed taking them into 
our consideration, from a persuasion that much of the evil 
was temporary, and that a remedy was to be found by a return 
to first principles, rather than by any abrupt change. There 
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also has appeared to us, reason to doubt an axiom hitherto 
regarded as indisputable by most writets, and having the 
express sanction of Adam Smith and all his school. Besides, 
we have always been averse to be gaided in legislation by 
the pressures of the moment. For temporary distress; tem- 
porary relief is most suitable. But we have been called upon 
to make a grand legislative alteration, and to depart from a 
system which has, at least, not prevented the rise of this country 
from a level with other nations, to a vast excess above them in 
point of wealth. We have also come off victors from a 
struggle which no other nation could have supported, and 
of which present distresses are the only bad consequences. 
The legislature therefore has very wisely rejected many of the 
intended alterations, and as we may now perhaps think soberly, 
and be soberly read on this difficult subject, we will dwell on 
it somewhat in detail. 

Now, we apprehend the first question to be determined is, 
whether the poor-rates have actually increased? for if the in- 
crease be little more than nominal, it will follow that our great 
folks and learned politicians have been amusing themselves 
with MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

In 1785 the national debt was 246 millions ; the poor-rates 
two millions ; wheat six shillings per bushel; labourer per 
week eight shillings. 

In 1801, debt 610 millions; rate four millions ; wheat 
nine shillings and six-pence : wages ten shillings. 

In 1814, debt 800 millions ; rate seven millions; wheat 
from fourteen to eighteen shillings ; wages fourteen shillings. 

Since that time there have been so many disturbing causes, 
that no calculation ought to be made from the circumstances 
of the last four years. First, the discharge of the army and 
navy ; next, the cessation of all government contracts, the 
check given to foreign trade, the complete failure of every crop 
in the year 1818; the low price of corn, owing to importa- 
tion, and the consequent discharge of every unnecessary 
labourer ; all these disturbing causes forbid us to take these 
years into consideration ; but they will afford us, perhaps, 
some useful information hereafter. Now, as the interest of the 
national debt, in 1785, was as much as the country could then 
contrive to pay, and as its interest now is paid, quite as easily 
as at that period, we may, for practical purposes, regard it as 
acriterion of national wealth. But 2:7:: 246: 861. Thus 
the rate of 1785 is tothat of 1814, almost exactly in the same 
proportion as the national debts of the two Veer ; and 
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although both have certainly aa much increased, yet the rate 
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has not so increased as to give sufficient cause for the alarm 
which has gone forth. That by proper exertions the rate may 
he materially diminished, while the comforts and morals of the 
poor are as materially improved, there can be no doubt; and 
with this view, therefore, we shall continue the discussion. 

In the first place, we regard the poor-rate as a necessary 
part of our system, which has greatly contributed to national 
wealth and power, and its repeal would depopulate the coun- 
try, and ruia the farmer with his landlord. In this climate 
an abundant supply of labourers is absolutely necessary. For, 
as the weather is extremely variable, if in hay-time and harvest 
advantage of fine weather cannot be taken by a sufficient num- 
ber of hands, the opportunity is lost, and the crops spoiled. 
During the present harvest a want of hands has been the 
general complaint. Through the mercy of providence the 
weather has been unusuaily steady and fine ; hence the great 
bulk of produce has been, ai last, carried off the ground in the 
best possible state ; but had it been a dripping season, a great 
part must have been left to rot. At other times, too, a great 
supply of hands for the time, is often wanted. Now, if our 
poor were driven abroad, as is the case inIreland and Scotland, 
much of the land must be laid down to grass, and we must 
have procured corn from abroad, a progressive evil, which would 
continually increase sending more hands away, increasing the 
balance of trade against usin every respect, and placing us in the 
power of foreignersfor our daily bread. We must leave to our 
readers to follow up these hints, which the limits of a review for- 
bid to be expanded to their proper extent. That they are not 
fanciful, let the experience of last year prove. We paid twelve 
millions sterling, and principally in cash, to foreigners for 
corn!!! It must be granted that this, toa certain extent, 
was then necessary ; for, on account of the drought of the 
spring of 1818, we did not grow a sufficiency for our own sup- 
port. Yetif, by diminishing the number of our agricultural 
labourers, this expenditure became annually necessary, who 
can doubt the consequences ? This case also shews what a 
great source of national wealth is to be found in the due culti- 


’ vation of the soil. And here we must make a digression to 


notice briefly a very silly pamphlet, entitled ‘* A complete refu- 
tation of the arguments used on the subject of the agricultural 
petition.” ‘This was first published in the Pamphleteer, but 
the writer seems to have been so delighted with the discovery 
he had made, that he prints it separately. His principal argu- 
ment is, that no farms are unoceupied, and that the low prices 
last year have not turned the attention of the farmer to 
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grazing, as appears from the high price of meat. In answer 
¢o the first it is well known, that farms of inferior quality do 
not easily meet with tenants. There are two within five miles 
of the spot where this is writing, which have been long unoc~ 
cupied, although nearly any rent would be taken of a respon- 
sible tenant, and one, of 500 acres, belongs to a very lfberal 
nobleman. Similar instances may be met with in other parts, 
and when inclosed farms of inferior quality are thus rejected, 
no person will attempt to cultivate the extensive plains which 
yet lie waste. Then as to grazing, does this writer suppose 
that if corn be ruinously cheap at Christmas, the farmer can 
convert his fields into meadows by Lady Day? If this be not 
the case, and it is so only in Cockney land, the effect of a con- 
tinued low price of corn must be expected only some years 
hence. For we can tell him, that to lay arable land down to 
grass is rather a tedious process, not to be accomplished even 
in two years. What would be the consequence if the Corn 
Bill were repealed ? Why, that wheat would be imported at 
45s. per quarter, a price which would as infallibly ruin the 
nation as a deluge. Does our Pamphletcer think that a low 
price of corn would be a blessing ? Let him visit those na- 
tions whence we export it, and he will be convineed to the 
contrary ; or let him study the statistics of his own country. 
It is not long ago, in 1753, wheat was 40s. per quarter, and 
the labourer never tasted it, but lived on a mixture of rye and 
barley, the colour of ink, and broken by an hatchet. ‘The 
writer of this article was assured by a man, who afterwards rather 
got up a little in the world, that such was his fare, and that of 
all other workmen, when he was young. Under our present 
taxation a protecting price there must be ; the only inquiry 
is, what should that price be? of which more hereafter. 
Returning from this digression, we hope it now appears that 
an abundant population is absolutely necessary in this country. 
The various advantages arising from that abundance are too 
well known to practical men, that we should farther insist 
upon it. A country thinly inhabited is weak and inefficient, 
however extensive its plains, and favourable its climate. That: 
the poor-rate is favourable to an increase of population, and 
to retaining them in their native country, has been with some 
a subject of complaint. We need not, therefore, prove it. 
Besides this, it serves to equalize the payment of labourers. 
For instance, the father of four children cannot earn more 
than thesingle man. Either, then, the wages of the last must 
be preposterously high, or the first must have relief from some 
other source. Again, in manufacturing districts, a cheek to 
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each particular branch of trade will continually occur, On 
these occasions numbers will be thrown out of employ, who 
must then have parochial relief, or, what should never be per- 
mitted in a christian country on any account, starve. At the 
end of a war, too, our discharged soldiers and sailors cannot 
instantly fall into the habits of labourers, nor, perhaps, meet 
with an engagement. Are not they to be supported under 
such circumstances? Here let us award the meed of praise 
which is so well merited. So much improved-in morals and 
manners are the soldjery, that those who have been discharged, 
remarkably excel others of the same rank in propriety of con- 
duct, for which most beneficial change the nation have to thank 
his Royal Highness the Commander-jn-Chief. A variety of 
similar instances, but perhaps ona smaller seale, might be 
suggested. The above are sufficient, being-all grand national 
objects, which must never be overlooked. 

But it will be urged, other countries have no such expensive 
machinery, and the accidents above enumerated must occur 
elsewhere as well as in Great Britain. All this is true, but 
contemplate the state of the lower classes in other countries, 
can you find any country where those classes exhibit so much 
energy, industry, good conduct, and apparent comfort, as in 
England ? Dees not much of our prosperity arise from those 
habits and advantages? ‘These, perhaps, you would have 
without paying for them, Yet, remember no man can fill 
his vase at the same time from the Nile and the Ganges. It 
is the duty of the true patriot and politician to consult the 
good of allranks, and since that is better attained here than 
elsewhere, and as the legal support of the poor is a peculiar 
feature in our political system, we must attribute some share 
at least of our peculiar prosperity toit. This.conclusion may 
be corroborated by a reference to the American States. Persons 
and property are there protected as completely as here, and, 
what some villians here hold out asa cure or preventative 
of all human distress, the government is thrown as much 
into the hands of the people as possible. Now, although their 
constitution has not yet outlived the monarch against whom 
they rebelled, yet at this moment it is on the point of dis- 
solution through the overbearing distress which prevails 
amongst them. Whilst we are quarrelling as-to the com- 
parative values of a sovereign and a pound note, they have 
not even a copper circulation, but paper threepences cut. into 
two are actually used. Some of the poor perish at their own 
doors, the greater part, however, retire to the back settle- 
ments in hopes of procuring a livelihood. There -unheard, 
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unseen, and unknown, they die and are forgotten. One may 
more easily imagine than describe the wretched misery and 
prolonged sufferings thus concealed from the public eye. 
We now see the effects of transatlantic arrangements. Ak 
peuple heureux sans Rois sans Pretres ! !! 

On these grounds, then, on long political experience, the 
only guide to the statesman, and not on theoretical whims, 
we insist upon the great national advantage of a regulated 
system for the relief of the poor. 

It will of course be understood that we are not advocates for 
every enactment, nor for every abuse to which we shall here- 
after advert. But we agree with two of the writers whose 
pamphlets are enumerated at the head of this article, that the 
Poor Laws may be improved, but ought not to be abolished. 
Before, however, we propose any improvements, it would be 
proper to consider whence the present distress arises, for an 
efficient remedy cannot be applied, until the disease itself be 
discovered. 

In this search, it will be necessary to divide the poor into 
two classes, the manufacturing, and the agricultural poor, as 
their distresses often arise from different, often from opposite, 
causes. Let us begin then with the agricultural poor. Here, 
without the smallest doubt, the cause of their distress is the 
low price of agricultural produce. When, about the years 
1813-14, wheat varied from twelve to eighteen shillings per 
bushel, every labourer that could possibly stand toa stick, as 
one truly expressed himself, was employed. The threshing 
machines were in regular use, and yet none thrown out of 
work. Last winter wheat sold at eight and nine shillings per 
bushel, of other corn there was none; the threshing machines 
were, in general, patrioticaily laid aside, and yet one-third of 
the labourers were begging for work. The farmer could not 
afford to employ them. - This contrast is striking. The men 
discharged from the army (for those from the navy were 
quickly taken up by Merchantmen) no doubt increased that 
portion to a certain degree. But had wheat sold for 44s. per 
bushel, there would not have been any want of work. In that 
part of the country where these observations are written, 
young, able-bodied men were obliged to apply to the overseer, 
for they could not procure work at any price. ‘They were not 
inclined to be idle, for at this moment, although the harvest 
has been sometime over, hands are not to be procured at all. 
The cause, then, of distress among this class, was clearly the 
poverty of the farmer. How is this to be alleviated ? Lower 
the rent seems a ready and easy mode. But rent is only one- 
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sixth of the farmer’s outgoings ; so that if these were lowered 
one-fourth, the actual relief would be only 1-24th of his neces- 
sary expences, too trifling a sum to be effectual. ‘The taxes 
cannot be lowered ; so that the only effective remedy must be 
applied to the price ‘of the produce, In the present state of the 
public mind, among the lower classes at least, it would not be 
prudent to alter the average price. Yet something might safely 
be done towards greater accuracy in taking that average. By 
what means the average last year was kept so.high we know 
not, but this we know, that the best Essex wheat rarely ob- 
tained, either at Mark Lane, or in the country markets, that 
average price as recorded in the Gazettes. This unfortunate 
manceuvre, for such we deemed it to have been, ruined several 
cornfactors and farmers, besides causing a general poverty and 
depression throughout the country. We therefore earnestly 
intreat those whose situations will enable them, to prevent 
such a misfortune in future. ‘The circumstances of last year, 
so far at least as agriculture was concerned, were peculiar, par- 
ticularly in the corn districts, the southern and eastern parts of 
the island. . Heavy rains fell about the beginning of May, 
especially on the 10th, Whitsunday, then the sun shone 
fiercely, and no more rain fell until the end of September. 
Hence the fine soil covering the spring corn, then either just 
sown, or just appearing, was reduced first to a state of mud, 
and next baked into an impenetrable crust. ‘The beans, which 
had already got above the surface, flowered well, but none set, 
whole fields were Jeft uncut, and cattle turned in to tread them 
down. Wheat alone, which bears dr y weather better than 
ny other grain, produced a small crop of a very fine quality. 
ied the ports of the continent been closed, we should have 
experienced want almost amounting to famine. The western 
counties, indeed, which generally have too much rain, being 
exposed to all the moisture collected from the Atlantlc, last 
summer had none too much, and with them every crop was 
abundant. Yet we apprehend the prices scarcely remunerated 
even them. We need not, surely, observe, that when the 
farmer was under the necessity of contracting, even to his own 
injury, his farming expences, he would first and more care- 
fully contract all other expenditure. ‘The tradesmen of our 
country market towns felt this to their sorrow. They advised 
the merchants and the manufacturers, that their customers 
could neither pay for what they already had had, nor would ven- 
ture to order more. Hence our internal trade, and that part 
of our various manufactures which are consumed at home, 
were very seriously lessened, and no smiall part of distress in 
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the manufacturing districts arose from the poverty of the 
farmers in the corn districts. It is inconceivable how distress 
in that quarter runs through the nation.. The farmer discharges 
his labourers, neglects his tradesmen, and disappoints his land- 
lord. The landlord and the tradesman disappoint the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the mechanic. These, again, discharge 
their hands, who all finally come on the parish, or insist on 
annual parliaments and universal suffrage. If bread had sold 
at sixteen pence per quartern loaf, instead of twelve pence, 
all these disasters would not have existed. ‘The consumption, 
too, of wheat, and therefore the price, would be much im- 
proved, if some means could be adopted to prevent the dread- 
ful sophistication of bread. Of the white bread usually sold, 
not one-half is wheat flour. It is a composition, at the best, 
of wheat flour, potatoe meal, and the meal of barley, beans, or 
peas, whichsoever may be the cheapest, all mixed up with a 
solution of alum and potash. Bread made of pure wheat flour 
only, and mixed up with pure water and salt only, cannot be 
cut to toast for the first two days, on account of its delicious 
moisture. The baker’s bread, in that time, becomes too dry 
to beeaten. By these means, and some others, perhaps, the 
price of wheat may be advanced without causing any irritation 
among those who now require a little time for cool considera- 
tion. The advantages which would arise from a regularly 
good price for corn, and the trifling disadvantages which are 
usually alleged against a rise, may, perhaps, be hereafter ex- 
amined. But at present, from what has been said, we are 
entitled to this conclusion, that the distress among the agricul- 
tural poor has chiefly arisen from the poverty of the occupiers 


of the soil. 
(To be continued. ) 














Litile Hydrogen ;-or the Devil on two Sticks in London, Em- 
bellished with coloured Portraits. 12mo. Pp. 206. Stock- 
dale, Pall Mall. 1819. 


Te Diable Boiteux of Le Sage has had many imitators, who 
have followed the original certainly haud passibus a@quis. About 
half a century ago, one was published in London, which 
abounded in dry, sarcastic remark, and severely, as well as 
justly lashed the prosperous scoundrels of the day. These 
are now all gone to their dread account, where recollection is 
torment, and repentance fruitless. ‘The attempt made in these 
pages to expose the same class, which is at present running 
the same race, has not that attic salt, that dry humour, or that 
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sly allusion, which distinguished the two publications just enu- 
merated. The truth is told too broadly ; little room is left for 
conjecture, and that enigmatical uncertainty which delights 
whilst it puzzles, has not been attempted. But, at the same 
time, the satirist is no less just to virtue than severe to vice. 
As it would be contrary to character for a devil to take delight 
in describing the good, one instance only is given, where the 
writer clearly speaks con amore, and forgets the devil. We 
shall give this, and the one preceding it, as a fair specimen of 
the whole. : 


‘¢ Pointing to a house in Westminster, my guide said, ‘in that 
ready furnished house,’ the roof of which flew off like a sky-rocket, 
‘ dwells Colonel Longbow. He isa devil of a fellow at a long shot, 
and a great favourite of mine. No man’s invention serves him 
further; no mancan make more of a story, nor of a flat. He lies 
like a tooth-drawer, boasts like a Spaniard, blusters like a bully, and 
drinks like an Englishman. He, like a half-moon colonel (this may 
be taken in the way of fortification, or of direction, just as the 
reader pleases,) still bears his blushing honours, since his displace- 
ment, and is a colonel without a corps, and a corps without his 
fellow. 

‘© Possessed of nocommon stock of impudence and of ingenuity, 
he turns things to account in a very singular way. His hawking, his 
talking, his smoking, his joking, his swearing, (he swears like an 
army of devils,) his tearing, his trying, his lying, his hunting, his 
bunting, his shooting, and recruiting, are all most wonderful per- 
formances, not forgetting his racing, and facing (to the right-about 
be it understood,) when horse-whipped by a fellow who had a heart 
like a flint. Notoriety is his great ruling passion, and whether for 
drawing a long bow, for expense, for magnificence, for lying a perte 
de vue, or for any other extraordinary performance, matters little to 
him. Hecan buy a gun, and shoot round a corner with it, and sell 
it for fifty times its worth. He can get hold of a second-hand cara- 
bine, and transmute it into the late Dauphin of France’s fowling 
piece, with which he could wing a butterfly to a dead certainty, ata 
thousand yards distance. 

‘«* See him at this moment, cleaning his cross bow ; he is a longer 
shot at itthan any man in Europe. His hawks, his hounds, his 
horses, his fire arms, are all nothing short of marvellous. He hasa 
Spanish gun, which will go off of itself, and shoot any thing he 
pleases,—a toledo which, if you may believe him, is equal to any 
thing, a razor which, if placed under your pillow, you will find 
yourself shaved the next morning—dogs which can speak, and 
horses which can take such leaps as beat the greatest stretches in the 
world. In love (we are bound to believe what a gentleman tells us) 
he surpassed all which Ovid, or more modern and less delicate pub- 
lications, chronicle of the powers of man; and he has a remedy 
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- for fever,—a sudorific, most novel and marvellous: delicacy, how- 
ever, forbids me from explaining it. 


‘‘ To conclude his character, he has an eminent quality, namely, 
memory, suited to his invention; and (as you well know) great 
inventors require great memories. His is of that docile, that pliant 
and facile quality, that he can just remember what he pleases, and 
forget the rest ; for instance, he can remember the charms of a 
mistress, yet forget to provide for her,—he can recollect some won- 
derful exploit yet forget his having been horsewhipped,—can dis- 
charge a miscreant, yet forget to pay him,—can hold in mind some- 
thing favourable to himself, yet forget to what extent it went, and 
then, Virus acquirit eundo,—can look back to festive moments, 
hours of enjoyment, hospitable receptions, yet wholly lose sight of 
the donor, of the kind companion, of the founder of the feast— 
George P , for instance, quarters in the King’s Bench, with 
such Knights Companions as Sir T. W. Colonel G——d, Mr. 
P——s, the compiler of a dictionary, cum .multis aliis. The soi- 
disant Colonel can forget all this, and look down upon the Reverend 
, a sporting clergyman, who wrote homilies on horse-racing, 
and Nimrod before his eyes in the pulpit, and who gives out fox- 
hunting and its concomitant amusements for his evening service. 
All friends in the shade can the Colonel forget; and you will allow,’ 
observed little Hydrogen to me, in winding up his account, ‘ that 
such a memory is no common gift: it is highly recommendable to 
princes and to ministers of state, as it enables them to recollect the 
most minutious circumstance, which always passes for condescension, 
when it advances their interest, and to forget objects of the greatest 
magnitude, if standing in the way of their advancement. Aided 
by this convenient, oblivious, and reminiscent quality, a man of 
talent and expediency may get over every thing in life. Ties of 
honour and of consanguinity unloose with facility ; poor relations and 
broken promises have no longer any claim upon us; the onus of 
gratitude can be shaken off in a moment, and the fetters of truth 
may be made to set upon us like a silk stocking ; qualms of conscience 
and prejudices go down with a glass of wine ; and a man may swallow 
an affront, and afterwards pretend to swallow his man. 

** The utility of this quality cannot be sufficiently praised ; pardon 
me for being so prolix ; this is a hell of a lecture, but it was, natu- 
rally, connected with the subject, and therefore was indispensible.” 

** « And whose house is that close by, so pleasantly situated ina 
garden, with iron rails before it towards the street, and where I see 
a fat waddling porter, and a number of poor people at the gate ?’ 
* I will lay it open to your view,’ said Hydrogen, ‘ but it is scarcely 
worth your looking into. You see, in that room, where there are a 
few valuable original pictures, the owner of the house, a thin old 
lady. She has just laid down her prayer-book. She is a duchess, 
and immensely rich ; her father too wasa duke; and she comes of 
an illustrious house, and yet she is not a bit like other people of qua- 
lity, nor even other rich people. She has not a single vice which 
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is fashionable ; not a single mode of getting of her money as other 
people of quality do; nay, she has brought up all her family in 
the same hum-drum, plain, honest matter of fact morality. 

‘* Her son, the present duke, is as plain and unassuming as a 
private country gentleman. ‘There never has been an intrigue nor an 
elopement from the house, no fashionable getting into debt, no 
cutting down timber, mortgaging, borrowing, annuitizing and 
ruining the next kin. There you will get no gambling, no keep- 
ing of expensive mistresses by the sons, nor having gallants for 
the daughters; no crim cons, nor other felegant articles of no- 
triety ; no cabals, no quarreling for places and for pensions: no 
horse-racing ; no cock-fighting among the men; you never see 
a fashionable ruffian enter their doors; and the old lady lives 
almost by rule. There is as much simplicity and fair dealing 
in that-house as if the family were brought up toa small fortune ; 
as much neighbourly feeling as if the old lady were a farmer's 
daughter; as much piety as if she were the wife of the parson 
of the parish. 

‘© As for charity, she is more like somebody’s almoner than a 
duchess ; she has scores of pensioners; nay, she pushes her hu- 
manity so far as to extend it to the brute creation, to the very insects ; 
some of them she feeds herself, others by proxy ; but none must be 
hurt ; for every thing which hath life finds a friend in her. 

«¢ There never was an on dit in the family, never a tale of mystery, 
nor a merry anecdote told about any of them ; not so much as Lady 
so and so is strongly suspected of an improper partiality for her valet ; 
nor the Countess of so and so is in a very improved state of health, and 
exhibits rather an equivocal increase of size since her hasband went to 
India, the period being at least a year ; or such and such a beautiful villa 
will speedily come to the hammer, in consequence of her ladyship’s 
love for cards. None of these spirited articles of chit-chat are 
exhibited in an opera box, or chronicled in print respecting the 
B family. If you see them in black and white, it is for some- 
thing as vulgar as a birth or a donation, or as subscribers to a charity. 
They never contribute their fair fashionable give and take of scandal. 
Let us therefore fly from this roof. If the whole town were like 
this family, I should have nothing piquant to tell you; and the 
black-legs, money-lenders, courtezans, and amatory ambassadors 
would be totally ruined. 

“*“See a groupe of her Grace's daughters all talking of domestic 
affairs, of their children and grand-children. They are all as at- 
tached and almost as antideluvian as the family of Noah. Let us, 
therefore, fly hence.’ Off be went, and I after him buoyed upon 
his wifg, and quite disappointed to find a Duchess and no scandalous 
anecdote attached to her ; four daughters, two of them Countesses, 
and two Marchionesses, and not a faux pas to be told of them, nota 
flaw in their characters; and twosons married, and neither ruined 


mor divorced, 
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« € Console yourself,’ said the spirit, ‘ you will not be thus 


~ troubled again, you may fly with me far and near, and not meet with 
such a disappointment.. These are people of quality of the old 
school ; but the number of them is small indeed! Her daughters, 
_ you see, have not even that well-bred affectation which distinguishes 


high birth, nor half the pride of the wives of our dashing and 


ruined esquires of the bon ton. The education of these ladies has 


been attended to by their mother in person, instead of leaving them 


to governesses and to foreign instructors, who might have taught 
them a little continental spirit of dissipation, might have instracted 


them in the gallantry of the age, nay, might have introduced foreign 
manners, so much in fashion, into the family, and perhaps sold one 


_ or two of them to adventurers or to gallants.” 


We have formerly justified this mode of exposure. Public 
opinion has more weight on persons of every description than 
is generally imagined, or indeed can be made to appear. The 
fear of being exposed, united with other fears, deter many 
from vicious conduct in early life, until, at length, time and 
reflection give their habits a proper bias. The exposure of 
these infamous characters is attended with another advantage ; 
they cannot impose upon the unwary ; they are now marked 
men. It may be urged that this mode of conveying censure 
cannot be justified, as being anonymous, and leaving no oppor- 
tunity for the accused to vindicate themselves. But the 
objection holds good only where persons are accused who have 
tolerably fair characters. In a volume where none are registered 
who are not already notorious, such an objection does not hold. 
That only is told to the world at large, which is already well 
known to many, so that false accusation is completely obviated. 
On the other hand, the author laments the little good which 
his former publications of the GrREEKs, PiGgEons, &c. have 
effected. If he expected by these publications to have made 
all men wise, and all prudent, he certainly expected too much, 
and must put up with his disappointment. But let him reflect 
that those who have been saved by his warnings do not appear. 
How does he know but the young peer who refused the other 
to accompany a friend to one of these places of fashionable 


resort, secretly grounded his refusal on what he had there 


redde. It is the remark of experience, as recorded by Terence 
on a similar subject, 


Nosse omnia hee salus est adolescentulis. 
Eun. Act 5, Scene 4, J. 18, 
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The Cape of Good Hope Calendar, and Agriculturist’s Guide ; 
containing a correct account of all the public offices, military 
forces, and other establishments in that colony; together with 
a brief description of its soil, agriculture, and commerce, in- 
tended for the use of those persons who may become settlers. 
As compiled by G. Ross, Superintendant of the Government 
Press in that Settlement. Illustrated with a correct map of 
the colony. 12mo. Pp. 132. Allman, Princes Street, Han- 
over Square ; and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster 
Row. 1819. 


An Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
View to the information of Emigrants. And an Appendiz, 
containing the Offers of Government to persons disposed to 
settle there. 8vo. Pp. 172. Rest Fenner, Paternoster Row. 
1819, 


A Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, describing its geographical 
situation, climate, prolific soil, productions, population, springs, 
rivers, fish, birds, animals, reptiles, insects, grains, vineyards, 
Sruits, plants, timber, minerals, mines, buildings, bays, moun- 
tains, and the valuable exportable articles, with which the co- 
lony abounds ; an epitome of the resources of the Cape, in an 
agricultural, military, and naval point of view ; Remarks on 
the necessity and advantages of emigration, official copies of 
the terms on which lands in the colony are to be obtained ; and 
every information relative to this important subject, for the guid- 
ance of those persons who may become settlers. Third Edition. 
8vo. Pp. 48. Printed and sold by G. Smeeton, St. Martin’s 
Lane. 1819. 


Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. By W. J: 
Burchell, Esq. Svo. Pp. 48. J. Hatchard and Son, Picca- 
dilly. 1819. 


THE number of applications already made to government for 
permission to embark for the Cape is, we are informed, truly 
surprizing. How many will be accepted is not yet known, 
nor, it is said, will any determination be published for some 
weeks yet. Whether this be done for the purpose of giving 
time for cool reflection, or whether it be advisable that the new 
colonists should not arrive before the end of the Cape summer, 
does not appear. Yet some consequences of this delay are 
sufficiently obvious. Many will, in the mean time, have spent 
the little savings which they had appropriated for their outset ; 
mapy will lose the enthusiasm which first inspired them ; some 
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will meet with employment at home, and all will be harassed 
by this tedious expectation. Now the expedition cannot sail 
before the middle of December, probably not before January. 


The voyage is usually three months, and hence they will 
" arrive about the middle of March, or beginning of April. But 


~ March is there the first month of autumn. ‘The new colonists 
\ will, of course, have time to hut themselves before the rainy 
- season commences, but perhaps not sufficient time to inclose 
their fields, provide oxen, ploughs, &c. &c. to begin the opera- 
‘tions of farming. The following short calendar will give our 
_ readers some ideas on this subject. 


‘© In the month of January he treads our his corn. 
‘© In February he carries his corn out to market. 
‘¢ In March he is busy in cutting and pressing his grapes. Some- 


times he enters on this work in February. 


‘* In April he is employed in manuring his fields if he judges any 


‘of them want manure. A great many fields about the Cape never 


want any. 

‘* In May, after some rain has fallen, he begins to plough, 

‘* In June he begins to sow ; sowing then the Jowlands: and 

‘* In July he ploughs and sows the high-lands, which are not till 
then, perhaps, moist enough for him. Ploughing and sowing 
generally hold him, one way or other, till pretty far 

‘© In August ; when he begins to prune his vines. When this 


' work is done, which holds him till pretty far 


‘© In September, he turns up his ground in the vineyard, and 


_ dungs it, mingling with it likewise the twigs and leaves he lopp’d off 
_ from his vines. 


“In October he weeds his vineyards: and work is done, he 
weeds his corn-fields. ; 
‘* In November the barley ripens, and the wheat approaches to 


~ maturity. 


“© In December all the corn on the ground is ripe. In Christmas 
is the Cape-harvest. The corn is then cut down and stacked with all 
possible expedition, on account of the furious south-east winds, 
which are then at hand. | | 

** Such are the operations of the Cape-Farmer, from month to 
month, throughout the year. At his leisure-time he diverts himself 


_ with shooting or fishing.” 





_in learning those arts which will be most immediately useful 


There prevails just now some degree of scarcity at the 
Cape. It certainly, therefore, would not be advisable for any 
party to arrive previous to harvest, but as soon afterwards we 
think as possible. In this interval, however, the intended 
emigrants should employ themselves in obtaining such an 
acquaintance with their new country as books will afford, and 
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when they arrive. For the first of these purposes, we shall 


give a somewhat detailed account of each of the four publi- 
cations which stand at the head of this article, instead of 
reviewing the expensive volume of Lichenstien, lately printed, 
because its price puts it out of the reach of most. 

Taking them in the order in which they stand, the first is 


the Cape of Good Hope Calendar, compiled by G. Ross, | 


Superintendent of the government press in that settlement. 
This is truly a calendar, and although it may be useful enougly 


to those going to Cape Town for residence, yet to agricul- — 
turalists it affords little useful information. Still it contains © 


some notices which are not to be found in the rest, and it is 
strange how each omits what the writer must have known, 
and what was very material for his readers also to know. Thus 
in none of the other pamphlets is the currency given. This 
we therefore extract. 


“* CURRENCY. 
“ The Money in circulation at the Cape, is chteffy Colonial Paper 


Currency, and is as follows, s. d. 
PO 1 006 cccdcs wiccvenscoces: O 1. Comengy, 
PE wee nddediases tomeecss. 9 
OED 6¥e00s cocdvsoscecss eon OD 
Guilder eeveee 566668 66008 dees 4 
Half Rix Dollar .......cceccsewe 20 
Se eee cletmtith ses O 


Four Rix Dollars to a Pound currency. 
‘“ The rate of exchange is exceeding advantageous to a settler, 
being at this present moment about 110 per cent. in favour of 
Rngland, consequently whatever property a person may think neces- 
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sary to take with him, it will more than double its value on his arrival. 4 


A specimen of the Paper Currency is here prefixed, which may 
gratify the reader. 
220naggagaaqaaae 
0 0 
go T Skillings 4g 


9 No. 34925. 


ONE HALF RIXDOLLAR. 
go Cape of Good Hope, 17th Nov. 1815. 
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But‘liere we apprehend there is some error. A _rix dollar is 
Stated at 4s. currency, and then, that four rix dollars make a 
pound. But in England, four times five make twenty. In 
‘other. pamphlets, too, we find a sum in rix dollars reduced 
to pounds currency, by dividing by five. We have also in the 
Court Calendar, the name of every petty officer employed, 
then the regiments stationed at the Cape, with the names of all 
the commissioned officers, &c., and the dates of their com- 
missions, which is sufficiently minute. Nay, we have even 
the name of all the streets in Cape Town. ‘There is-also:a 
map given as a correct one, but by no means entitled to that 
epithet. For the Table Mountains and Lion Head, which are 
immediately above Cape Town, are, in the map, most strangely 
removed to the northward, rather north-east, two. and a half 
degrees of latitude, and four of longitude, east of Greenwich. 
Besides, the same names frequently recur in different places, and 
Graham’s Town, ao inconsiderable village, is entirely omitted. 
There is also another remarkable circumstance, which, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to this map. .We hear continually 
of Algoa Bay, and we were searching for it again and again. 
It is the expected site of the New Colony, still no’ Algoa 
Bay was to be found. At length, in the last page of the 
guide we discovered “ Algoa Bay, on Zwartskops!” Now 


Te the 27° east longitude, passes through this bay, by which it 


may be found in any other map, whatever name it. may there 
assume. But, surely, nothing can .be more careless than 


' such unnoticed change.of name. 


The next on our list is, An account of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, published by Rest Fenner.» This we 
think is much the best of the four. The whole of the volume 
is important, there are no long lists of names, which can 


_» scarcely serve any useful purpose, but that of filling up a 


certain. number of _pages. 
extracts without end. 
following. 


We could amuse and instruct by 
We must restrain ourselves to the 


‘* THE GRAIN FARMERS, 

** Or corn boors, are also generally opulent, and assume the next 
rank in society to the wine boors. The most respectable of them 
live either in the Cape district or the neighbouring parts of Stellen- 
bosch and Drakenstein.. They occupy loan farms, or such as are held 


» by lease under government, and their parochial taxes are not more 


than those of the wine growers. 


“* But they area selfish and quarrelsome race.. Having no periodi- 


E. | cal fairs or places of general resort, they can rarely be brought to seek 
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any aggregate or common interest ; each is striving to possess himself 
of some few. more yards of land in the possession of the other, and 
No. 256, Vol. 57, September, 1819. E 
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no (wo neighbours are said to agree. The strange mode of laying out 
the government farms has been in fact the foundation of these. feuds. 
Each farm is supposed to measure about three miles across; a fact 
which is not ascertained by the chain, or any mode of jong measure, 
but by the feldtwagtmeesters walking over it in one hour. If there- 
fore a farmer imagine his neighbour's $aaken or stake, on either side 
of him, to intrude on his rights, after other methods of annoyance 
tried in vain, he calls on this officer to pace the distance, for which 
he is paid three dollars; Should the feldtwagtmeester not be able to 
settle between the parties, an appeal lies to a- commission of two 
members of the hemraaden, the secretary, and a messenger, headed 
by the Janddrost of the district, who are paid at the rate of fifteen 
dollars per day for their interference. ’ 7 | 

‘¢ These farms yield from a hundred to a thousand muids of corn 
annually, according to their city. and mode of cultivation ; the 
only tythe they pay is a daty, about equal to one-tenth of the value, 
on passing the barrier into Cape Town; but the clergy are all well 
provided for by the government, and poor-rates are unknown here. 

‘¢ The average return of corn, even under their wretched system 
of management, is from fifteen to twenty fold: the latter uniformly 
or even more, where the Jand is irrigated. The sandy soils, as we 
have already noticed, are so light as to be occasionally sown without 
ploughing, and hardly any part of the land is ever manured, A huge 
plough is dragged over it by fourteen or fifteen oxen, in a very 
clumsy manner, and the harrowing is not better. performed. If the 
scratching operation of the plough turns up the greater part of the — 


soil, the farmer is content; large portions even of fruitful soil are 4 
frequently seen bare of astem, and their best mode of ploughing and 
harrowing (for they have no idea of using the roller) leaves the ground 


rougher than the ‘roughest lea-ploughing in this country. Towards — 
the end of the spring season they will turn up the ground and leave it 
fallow until the next seed time. a 

‘« The eastern mode of treading out thecorn by oxen is the substitute 
for thrashing here. A great part of the straw is wasted ; the chaff 
only and short straw of barley being preserved as fodder for horses. 
The wheat in the Cape district is fine and full in the ear, weighing ~ 
from sixty to sixty-five pounds a bushel ; acargo sent to Matk-lane, | 
r- the capture of the Cape in 1795, fetched the highest price of the 

ay. : : ‘f 
“‘ The following is a statement of the annual Outgoings and — 
Returns of a Loan Farm of the above description, as furnished: by 
Mr. Barrow : 


| OUTGOINGS. Rix D, 

The price of the opstal, or buildings, on his loan 
PTR nn 6 tb 6b d0 te MRE bw cms d ci séccticx eee 7,000 
Fifty oxen, a’ 15 6. d..ccccccccsvcccsccccsccccss ' J50 
Fifty cows, a 85.d...... cc cece cccccccees coeds 400 
Twelve horses, a 40 r.d......cccccses oveces «» 480° 


Six slaves, ND Bs 5 o's 600 66 SSSR D Sse SEN 
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TWO WAZZONSE, ...cccesserscecccedtsseece were ’ g00 ‘~ eres 
Farmiture, . 2 ccccccccccccccsecccsesccsswess 1,000 


Iasplements of husbandry... .....sseessevesecees 500 




















12,730 Interest. 

: (763 

Clothing for slaves... .0cesccerececscccvccccccsccececs gO 

Ditto for the family. . 0... ccc cece cccccsccccrccscse tee 150 

Tea and S0g@Pr. 2... cw ce cece crea sence seen sess esceeees 100 

Duty on corn broughtto market, 150r. d.parish taxes, 20 t.d. 170 

Contingencies, wear and tear, &c.......-eseesseececees 150 
Corn sold to the wine boors more than sufficient to defray all 

other expenses, 


cocoa 


RETURNS. 
Three hundred muids of corn a’ 4 Fr. d..eecteeeeees 1,200 
One hundred ditto of barley a° 3 r.d......ece cece 


300 
‘s Six loads of chaff a' 32 r. dec. ssecdcececcccee see 5 
Y —% 1000lbs. of butter a7 15 sk... ccc ccccccccceuss 07 
‘ __» Five horses sold annually a’ 40 r.d....ceeeeseeee 200 
} —— 
e Amount of Returns,...2,142 0 





Balance in favour of the farmer.... 718 2 





& 143 13 





Such are the. prospects, ifthe land be managed in the 
Dutch system. But in making this estimate we should take 
into consideration the character of the Europeans who thus 
cultivate the soil, and here we have them. 


‘« « A true Datch peasant, or boor, as he styles himself, has not 

__» the smallest idea of what an English farmer means by the word com- 
"8 —» fort,’ says Mr. Barrow. .‘ Placed in-a country where not only the 
6, > necessaries, but almost every luxury-of life might by industry be pro- 
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he cured, he has the enjoyment of none of them. Though he has cattle 
id _» in abundance he makes very little use of milk or butter. In the midst 

> of a soil and climate most favourable for the cultivation of the vine,. 
by "he drinks no wine. He makes use of few or no vegetables or roots. 


Three times a day his table is loaded with masses of mutton, swim- 
ming in the grease of the sheep's tail. His house is either open to 
the roof, or covered only with rough poles and turf, affording a 
) favourable shélter for scorpions and spiders ; and the earthy floors are 
covered with dust and dirt, and swarm with insects, particularly with 
a species of the ¢ermes, which, though not so destructive as some 
others of this genus, is nevertheless a very troublesome and dis; 

able animal. His apartments, if wy happens to haye more than one, 
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which is not always the case among these grazing farmers, are neatly 
destitute of furniture. A great chest that contains all his moveables, 
and two smaller ones that are fitted to his waggon, are the most 
striking articles. The bottoms of his chairs consist of thongs cut 
from a bullock’s hide. The windows are without glass ; or if there 
should happen to be any remains of this article, it is so. patched and 
daubed as. nearly to exclude the light it was intended to admit. The 


‘boor, notwithslanding, bas bis enjoyments : he is.absolute master of a 


domain of several miles inextent.; and he lords. it over a few miser- 
able slaves or Hottentots without controul. His pipe scarcely ever 
quits his mouth, from the moment he rises till he.retires to rest, 
except to give him time to swallow his sopie, or aglass of strong ardent 
spirit, to eat his meals, and to take his nap after dinner.—Unwilling 
to work, and unable to think ; witha mind disengaged from every 


sort of care and flection, indulging to excess in the gratification of 


every sensual appetite, the African peasant grows to an unwieldy size, 
and is catried off the stage by the first inflammatory disease that 


attacks him.” ) 


The author, whoever he.may he, is a clear-headed writer, 
and has given all-that.is necessary for the generality of emi- 

rants to know. There is also a tolerable map prefixed. 
One on a larger scale would have greatly increased the value of 
the publication. © 
~ The Guide to the Cape of Good Hope is the third. Of 
which, we may say the less, because it is itself the least. 
However, it contains as much information as may fairly be 
expected from forty-eight pages. The notices are, of course, 
very brief, and the explanations concise. But one point the 
writer presses in particular, the great preference of Saldanha 
Bay,.as the proper site for the new settlement. That the 
bay itself is the only one at the Cape which affords shelter to 
the shipping at all'times, admits.of no dispute. - It is com- 
pletely land-locked, and capable of being fortified at the least 
expence against any naval force whatever, as will be clearly 
seen from the following account. | 


‘‘ The most eligible situation for establishing the first settlement, 
appears to be Saldanha Bay, about 50 miles north of the Cape, not 
only on Account of the fine harbour, which will shelter-all the Navy 
of England (accessible at all seasons of the year), but on account 
of the infinite variety of fish which may be caught and even cuted 
for subsistence and exportation, including oil from the Whale fishery ; 
and also on account of its being more in the center of the colony, 
and in the vicinity of old inbabitants, from whom, ‘provisicns. 


cattle, and horses can be obtained on easy terms, for the purpose ef. 


supplying the new settlers. 


‘© ‘The harbour of Saldanha Bay (the finest in the world) Jies in : 
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latitude 33- South, bearing nearly east and west, north and south, 
forming almost a circular bar, about five miles in extent, with a 
creek about’ five or six miles in Jength, running parallel to the 
coast in a south direction towards the Cape Town, in which ships 
and vessels are completely land-locked and protected. The mouth 
of the harbour is about two miles in extent, and is defended by two 
promontories of land, and also by two small islands called Juttin 
and Macasser: and farther on by two points called Hootjus and 
Eylando, and also by Marquess Island, lying between these two 
points. Fortifications erected on any of these promontories, would 
completely defend the harbour against all danger to the shipping 
in the event of war. From the peculiar position of the harbour, and 
from the very moderate flux and reflux of the tide, every possible 
advantage is held out for the construction of wharfs, quays, and 
docks, without which no trade can be carried on with safety: as yet 
no docks are known in Soathern Africa. 

‘* Theeastern banks of Saldanha Bay, from the nature of the ground, 
is admirably adapted for building a town, which will be indispensably 
necessary for the convenience of importing merchandize, and export- 
ing produce at all seasons of the year in the event of colonization 
taking place, as otherwise the articles exported must be conveyedseventy 
miles by land, to the Cape, and the goods imported must be subject 
to the same heavy expense, while the harbour of the Cape (if such 
it-can be called) is shut up forsix months in a year, and there no 
ship can careen or be repaired in case of damage. In the event of 
the proposed colonization taking place, and if the plan shall be 
propetly organized, and conducted with spirit, and on correct prin- 
ciples, calculated to foresee, and to provide against every possible 
dificulty, it is not unreasonable to expect that in less than ten years, 
Saldanha Town would contain a population of seven or eight thou- 
sand inhabitants, not only on account of the advantages which the 
whale and. other fisheries hold out, but because all the exportable 
produce of the cld and new settlers in the vicinity, and in the exten- 
sive territory north of the Bay, and even for thirty miles south, must 
unavoidably center at Saldanha, which will comprise a large Propor- 
tion of the whole exportable produce of the colony, and among other 
articles a very large proportion of wine, made in the colony, much 
of which is cultivated many miles north of the Cape Town, which 
being placed at the southern extremity of the continent of Africa, 
proves extremely inconvenient to settlers residing from fifty to two 
hundred miles north, where much coro and other articles are cule 
tivated, subject to a great extent-of land carriage, thereby unneces- 
sarily enhancing the prices of produce brought to market for exportae 
vion, 

‘* Tt has been objected to Saldanha Bay as a proper site for a town, 
that there is a total want of good water, and a paucity of bad, which, 
if true, would be of itself an insurmountable bar; Bur THERE 18 
NOT THE LEAST FOUNDATION FOR THIS ASSERTION, since, after a 
Minate investigation on the spot, a number of wells and fountains of 
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ood water have been discovered in the vicinity of the Bay, which 
e ould be collected into reservoirs equal to the consumption of a large 
population ; even'if this should fail, an inexhaustible supply of the 
purest water will be found in the Berg River, which is never dry, and 
only six miles from the proposed site of the town, and which might 
be easily conveyed in pipes or by a canal, both which are practicable 
at a moderate expense. This difficulty being removed, it may be 
further added, that Saldanha Bay has been always considered as the 
best station for the British Navy visiting those seas, as well as trading- 
ships proceeding to, or returning from the East Indies, since it is 
admitted on all hands, that neither Table Bay nor False Bay can 
afford complete protection; and hence, too, the great advantage of 
being able to refit, and to obtain the water and fresh provisions, in 
a harbour so admirably sheltered in tempestuous weather. Those 
concerned in the Asiatic Trade are particularly interested, as well as 
the East India Company, in the formation of a settlement at Saldanha 
Bay. Qn the western coast of this Bay, there is a spot admirably 
adapted for carrying on an extensive whale fishery, on a plan of 
economy, which could scarcely fail of success ; but which is lost at 
present to the nation for want of a population, which, if composed of 
midshipmen and warrant officers discharged from the Navy, and 
the distressed unemployed seamen in every part of the Country, 
including those miserable beings who lately exhibited a deformity 
shocking to the feelings of humanity, in almost every street in the 
metropolis, much benefit would result to themselves and their coun- 
try ; and while these valuable men were profitably employed in the 
fisheries (which are not confined to one spot in Southern Africa), 
many thousands equally destitute of employment, or regular work, 
only half fed and cloathed, preying on the industry of others, and pro- 
ducing little or nothing themselves, instead of entering the lists of 
thieves and criminal persons stimulated thereto by want, might be 
rendered.highly useful to their country, and to themselves, by culti- 
vating a prolific soil, yielding abundance to themselyes and families, 
and ample provision for their progeny.” - 


In all probability no trials for water duly conducted have yet 
been made. The experiment might easily be tried, by boring, 
which, it is well known in the coal countries, frequently 
brings water to the surface. When they tap a spring in 
searching for coal, and in Essex, where water formerly could 
not be obtained but at a very considerable expence, it is by the 
same mode procured with great ease. - The labour indeed for 
boring 120 feet, would not cost in England more than gl. 2s., 
and the tools, which would serve for many other borers, about 
10]. We cannot guess at the mysteries of government, but to 
us it would appear that Saldanha Bay deserves a very steady 
trial, and should not be given up too hastily. It is true, Sir 
Hugh Christian failed, because he would select a granite rock. 
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But, as Mr. Barrow observes, the opposite side of the Bay 
has several springs which burst out spontaneously, and become 
brackish only by being suffered to stagnate on a soil well 
known to be saturated with saline particles. 

The last on our list is that entitled Hints on Emigration 
tothe Cape of Good Hope. This is written by a Mr. Bur- 
,chell who has lately returned from that part of the world, and 
is inferior to the second on our list, only by its being shorter, 
being little more than one-fourth in size of the former. From 
him several hints are to be gleaned, which do not appear in 
the others, for instance, 4 


‘* Provisions are very cheap: even in Cape Town the price of 
a sheep is from three to four rix dollars, and sometimes only two and 
ahalf; but, taking it even at four rix dollars or sixteen shillings cur- 
rency, it is at the present rate of exchange, not so much as eight 
shillings sterling ; and in the country districts from which Cape 
Town is supplied, they are sold for half that price and even for less. 
The price of wheat is uncertain, varying from five to ten, and, in 
seasons of the greatest scarcity, to twenty rix dollars or more the 
muid, containing three Winchester bushels and a tenth : but the or- 
dinary average price is seven, making it equal to thirty-nine shillings 
sterling per quarter, English measure. Cape wheat has fetched a higher 
price in the London market, than. any corn of English growth, sold 
on the same days. The unsettled price of corn at the Cape, is not to 
be wondered at, when the present farmers seldom trouble themselves, 
about growing more than may be necessary for their own domestic 
consamption ; although possessing immense tracts of land capable of 
producing more than a hundred times the present quantity. - It is 
indeed only surprising, that by such a spiritless system of agriculture 
as they now follow,‘ and probably always will, so much is obtained.” 


He recommends the eastern part of the colony as most 
proper for a settlement, and as we have given at length the 
arguments in favour of Saldanha Bay, we must in common. 
fairness give Mr. B.’s as per contra. 


‘* If a sufficient body of English could be located together in any 
part of the Colony, they would not only be able to retain their own 
language and customs, but would by degrees communicate them, 
together with their improvements, to the surrounding inhabitants ; 
and, by forming a congenial society amongst themselves, contribute 
by mutual assistance and a cordial co-operation in their general plan, 
to advance the interests and prosperity of their community, and the 
welfare of themselves. Thus, instead of having to contend with the 
jealousy of the old settlers, they would be strengthened and support- 
ed by the ties of compatriotism, which naturally bind the closer. to- 
gether, the further men are removed from their native country. 

“ Such a body of colonists would require a large and connected 
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area of land fit for agriculture and pasture. This is no where to be 
found within the present limits of the Colony, except at its eastern 
extremity ; where there is an extensive unoccupied tract of the most 
Beautiful and delightful country, varied with every diversity of sce- 
nery and surface : abounding in herbage, wood, and water; and 
having asoil, which the writer has no hesitation in saying; is capable 
of feeding large herds of cattle, and of producing corn and vegetables, 
more than sufficient for the supply of a numerous population. The 
greatest part of it is free from wood, and . may receive the plough or 
spade immediately ; or, at least, after burning away the bushes, 
which. in some places might be found necessary ; an’ operation not 
more laborious than that of clearing the uncultivated common lands 
of England. So that certainly within the first twelvemonth a harvest 
may be reaped ; while, during this time, two or three crops of po- 
tatoes {rom one piece of ground, may sapply their first wants. Here 
the vine may be cultivated with success ; and that lucrative branch, of 
agriculture may at last be shared by the British nation. To all these 
advantages is superadded the important one of a line of coast of not 
less than a hundred miles ; from which an immediate supply of fish 
may be drawn, towards the support of the infant settlement, -by using 
the net within the mouths of the rivers :_ and it is not improbable that 
there may. be fishing banks in the vicinity, where proper-sized boats 
might find enough employment. 

“* Such a country, is the southern part of the District of Albany, 
known by the Dutch nameof the Zuureveld, [pronounced Surefelt ; } 
the boundary of which, on the west, is the Sunday river dividing -it 
from the country -of the Boors ; on the south, the ocean; on -the 
east, the Great-Fish River, separating it from the country of the Caf- . 
fres ; and on the north, an inhabited part of the Colony : comprising 
an area of about eighty miles by fifty,-as measured on a map; ora 
bundred by sixty of travelling distance. The centre of this district is 
at the distance eastward from Cape Town, of seven hundred English 
miles, by the road; of-eighty, from the village of Uitenhage ; anda 
hundred and eighty, from the village of Graaff-Reynett.” 


kien it would be advisable to send the great body to 
Zure-veld, and_a select party to Saldanha Bay. For since-the 
bays at Cape Town are unsafe for shipping, during each 
alternate six months* of the year, and both Plettenberg’s and 
Algoa Bay very much exposed to the prevailing winds of that 
country, sooner or later, recourse must be had to Saldanha 
Bay, and we think it requires no prophetic powers to foresee, 
that there the capital of commerce, if not of government, 
will hereafter be fixed. 





- 


* One half of the year the shipping shelter themselves in Table 
Bay, the other half in-False Bay. Saldanha Bay is a perfect protec- 
tion in all times, winds, and seasons. 
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. Leaving, however, the location of the settlers to the dis- 
cretion of the government on the spot, we must now proceed. 
to the inhabitants, which our settlers will find there. At Cape 
Town reside the mercantile part of the community of Dutch 
extraction, and not much altered from their progenitors: in. 
Europe, by their residence in Africa, The agriculturists will 
fiid them sufficiently ready to take every advantage of igno- 
rance and distress, and we therefore should recommend, their 
dealing with ‘their own countrymen par preference. The 
country itself, where it is inhabited, is so by the Boors, whose 
characters have been already described by an eye-witness. 
In proportion to their distance from the seat of government, 
they are lawless .and_ savage, brutalized by every excess, and 
beyond measure. overbearing, from being rarely confronted. 
by an equal. We should recommend our countrymen to avoid 
their vicinity as much as possible, but in case . of any quarrel, 
to resort instantly to the most efficacious means of restraining 
them. Once taught that they have a master, they will, pro- 
bably, give less disturbance in future. The labouring part of 
the community are the slaves.and the Hottentots. The - first 
are generally Malays, or from the island of Madagascar, and 
are treated well on account of their value. But to purchase 
them would exceed the finances of our emigrants, and there-. 
fore it is not necessary to add more, than that the Malays 
are exceeding revengeful, and the islanders very stupid. Upon 
the Hottentots, then, must the colonists depend for labourers. 
And hete we have the satisfaction to say, that they will be 
agreeably disappointed. Instead of finding them a_ stupid, 
obstinate, and perverse race, they are, with fair usage, gentle, 
attached, and active, very ready to obey a kind master, and 
very intelligent about cattle, sheep, and horses. Already. 
they begin to distinguish between the new English settlers and 
the Boors. Letters have been received from some who went out 
about nine months ago, which speak with much pleasure of 
this circumstance. We would earnestly impress upon such 
of our readers as may be going there, the duty of not in- 
juring the national character in this respect. Let them never 
forget that they are Englishmen. During the late war our 
troops had possession of most parts of Europe in succession. 
Sicily, Portugal, Genoa, Spain, and, beyond the bounds of 
Europe, Egypt, Surinam, &c. &c. And it is a well-known, 
and a most honourable fact, that the inhabitants of every. 
place regret their departure, and most. of them, particularly 
Genoa and Sicily, would gladly have submitted entirely to 
the British Government. Of this eulogium Britain may well 
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be proud. We trust that the same rous principle will 
ate the conduct of individuals to the Hottentots. Let it 
be the national’ boast, to be a blessing wherever they go. 
From the experiment of Sir James Craig with an Hottentot 
regiment, it is evident, that they are quite as capable of in- 
struction as other men, that they soon learn to delight in 
bathing, and to leave off their grease, that far from entertain- 
ing a wish to wander, whilst he was with them, only one man 
deserted, and that because he had lost his firelock. They are 
to be hired at an easy rate, and by giving them clothes, per- 
haps, gaudy ones, and beads, and other trifles, by way of 
reward, they may soon be persuaded to be as cleanly in do- 
mestic, as they already are in military service. Above all, 
let every one, who is truly a christian himself, recollect that 
it is his bounden duty to teach to others the great truths of 
salvation, if he is concerned for his own. In England, where 
proper pastors are appointed, the intrusion of individuals, on 
their sacred office, we consider as one chief cause of our 
resent seditions, and a crime which, hereafter, will be severely 
called to account. But in Africa, we fear, for a long time 
et to come, every emigrant will be the patriarch of his own 
ousehold, and we hope he will distinguish the Sunday by 
making it a day of rest and of public prayer, at which his 
labourers should be expected to attend clean, and in their best 
dress, afterwards partaking of a more comfortable meal than 
customary during the week. No matter whether they yet 
understand the language, they will understand the purport, 
and as we take children to church, long before they are capable 
of comprehending why, so let it be done here. Besides, the 
rest of the seventh day, for man andbeast, is of primeval in- 
stitution, not of Jewish. It began when God rested from his 
labours, and is confirmed to Christians by having been trans- 
ferred by the inspired teachers of our faith, from the seventh 
to the first day of the week, in token of our trust in that 
future rest which awaits those who shall rise again with their 
Lord and Redeemer. Jam the Lord your God, walk .in my 
statutes, and keep my judgments, and do them, and hallow my 
sabbaths, and they shall he a sien between me and you, that ye 
may know that I am the Lord your God. Ezekiel, ch. 20. v. 19 
and 20. 

Where families are sufficiently near, let them meet together 
on that. day for public worship, and let any amongst them, 
best able, read solemnly the prayers and lessons of the day, 
and afterwards some printed sermon, with which they ought 
to be provided. Wilson’s Sermons, for instance, Bishop of 
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the Isle of Man. Nothing can_ prosper if religion be not the 
eorner-stone.- Of the’ Caffres, little need be said. They have 
hitherto been provoked to aggression, by the unjustifiable 
conduct of the Boors resident in their neighbourhood. But 
as the Boundary river is now guarded by military posts, and 
having been repulsed, they will probably listen to terms of 
peace, terms which the English will be the last to violate, we 
doubt not, but long ere this, every thing is placed on a very 
amicable footing. They are a fine body of men, averagi 
six feet, with Grecian features, of excellent dispositions. 
Open and brave, and free from all treathery. It is likely that 
some of them may be engaged as hired servants, and would 
prove a great acquisition. ; 
Here we shall conclude for the present, and if events require 
it, or new information comes to hand, we may return to the 
subject again hereafter. For this is a great national object. 
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WueEn this Review was first established, about thirty years’ 
ago, the world was convulsed by the efforts of the French 
Revolutionists. ‘To prevent a combination for the purpose of 
supporting the Bourbon family, they determined to overturn 
every neighbouring nation, and to divert the attention of. their 
own citizens by the splendour of foreign conquest. To effect 
their nefarious purposes, both at home and abroad, they first 
endeavoured to demoralize the people,, and as they succeeded 
in that endeavour, so they succeeded in their subsequent 
attacks. History affords not a precedent of such atrocious 
conduct. Schemes of conquest and of plunder have been 
heretofore formed. But this was the first attempt coolly and 
deliberately made, at poisoning the morals of a country first, 
to excite rebellion afterwards. As it was easily foreseen that 
this kingdom would necessarily oppose itself to their schemes: 
of conquest, no expence was considered too great, and no 
effort too arduous, to destroy here all sense of religion, and 
all fear of a future state of retribution. Hence we were de- 
luged with the works of the infamous Paine, whose wretched 
death might operate as a salutary warning to his present disci- 
ples, and of every other miserable scribbler, who sought for 
dirty bread, and still more dirty praise, by outraging all. 
hitherto reverenced among men. The same means which had 
so unfortunately prevailed in France were again tried here. 
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Most of the montlily, weekly, and daily: publications’ were 


‘ bought up by the associated cabal, and thus. literary poison 


was spread in every direction. Novels, plays, and songs, were 
all tainted with that combination of sedition and infidelity, 
which has since been distinguished by the name of jacobinism. 
The Monthly Review then first adopted the same course, which 
it. has since continued. Its part was to reason gravely and 
philosophically against revelation, to state specious doubts in 
measured language, and to throw the appearance of learning 
on the ravings of ‘scepticism. The number for Deeember, 
1817, too well preves that.the same system is yet pursued, The 
Critical Review held a kind of cold neutrality, leaning to the 
adversary, and affecting the praise of liberality. ‘The Analyti- 
cal Review. was avowedly jacobinical, and went the greatest 
possible lengths. Of Magazines, the European and the Gen- 
tleman’s supported then, as they do now, the cause of religion 
and loyalty. The other Magazines of that period were very 
few, ephemeral, and undeserving of notice. ‘To oppose, there-” 
fore, the influence of these Reviews, the British Critic was 
first brought forward ; but as its plan did not admit the intro- 
duction of miscellaneous matter and_ political discussion, 
another was introduced under the auspices, and with the as-' 
sistance of the leading men of the day, with the title of the 


- Antyyacobin Review. Andif such a publication was necessary’ 


then, it is by no means less so now. For after the ruinous. 
consequences of these deplorable principles had so fully mani- 
fested themselves on the continent, when it had become evi- 
dent that. jacobinism must end in military despotism, notwith- 
standing this experience, we still find the same conspiracy 
actively employed in pursuit of the same diabolical ends. 
Hunt, Wooller, and Sherwin, are mere tools, who perhaps them- . 
selves do not know their employers, nor the hand which so 
liberally supplies their expences. The mere ebullition of po- 
litical whimsies fermented in the brain of the genuine brewer 
of Bristol, and the atheistical lucubrations of a Carlile, if left 
to their own intrinsic merits, might be safely despised. © But 
they are no longer despicable when they are found to be sup- 
ported and directed by some secret band of associated conspi-_ 
rators, whose power and whose wealth can only be conjectured 
by the convulsions they-have caused in the most distant parts 
of the kingdom, ‘This is the great racr, which deserves the 
deep consideration of all ranks of people, from the peer to the 
peasant. Let no one, whatever may be his station, expect to 
escape in the event of a rebellion, In France, did the cotta- 
ger escape ? . The rich were, it is true, impoverished, and the 
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great. humbled, but the cottager was marched off to be’ blown 
to pieces at Borosino, or starved to death on the Wilna. The 
higher ranks might lament deprivations, but the lower were 
personal sufferers. “And: if one in a thousand rose above his 
station, what consolation was that to the 999 who suffered all 
the severities of military conscriptions and winter campaigns ? 
. But, does the noble ‘contributor: to the blasphemous Hone, - 
or the hopeful supporter of. ‘the Manchester rebels, erivy the 
character and the fate of Monsieur Egalité? Let the Marquis 
of Tavistock consult the present Duke of Orleans, for it is 
said, experience will’ make even fools wise. Robespierre 
before he:was a member of the Convention, was styled, the 
poor man’s friend. He:was an highly respectable and beloved 
country gentleman. Does Sir Francis Burdett deem it impos- 
sible for “him to run ‘the same-race? Does he say with the 
bloody usurper of ancient times, am I a dog to be capable of 
such actions ? Alas, that men’ would recollect, that they are’ - 
men liable to the ‘same infirmities as others. ‘, 

Another proof that these disturbances are effected by some 
secret cabal, may be found by examining the means employed, 
and theend proposed. _It is proposed'to alter and reform the 
House of: Commons. ‘Whether the alterations would be 
improvements history has decided. But what are the means‘? 
The publication of the’most horrid blasphemies, and of im-' 
moral tracts, tending ‘to: destroy all religious principle, and 
to persuade the lower classes, that there being no hell inthe - 
next world, they are free to indulge every licentious passion’ in 
this. That honesty and chastity, conjugal love, parental 
affection, and filial reverence, are imposing words, invented by 
knaves to delude fools. Let every man put this question to 
his own conscience. Would persons aiming at the. good of 
the country, employ such means as these ? 

Only one answer_can be given. Under these circumstances 
let every true patriot arouse his energies, and in» his station 
with all his strength repel these efforts. Let it be granted that 
the constitution requires some improvements. ‘Surely, no wise 
man would think of repairing the tiling of his house, whilst an’ 
earthquake rocked the foundations. It is not now the time to’ 
discuss whether universal suffrage was, or was not the ruin of 
liberty at Athens and Rome, and by introducing these Smith-’ 
field deliberations there - delivered the first up to the Mace- 
donian, and the latter to the military government of despots. 
We cannot now investigate the pages of Sismondi’s History of: 
the Italian republics, to learn how far power may be intrusted 
tothe multitude, without again producing the varied horrers of 
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murder, and treachery there detailed. Insurrection is about 
to burst out, and the pen must be exchanged for the sword. 
Catiline. igs prowling through the country, and there is no 
Cicero who has the courage to restrain him.— More majorum. 
In truth, government are culpably top lenient, and magis- 
trates imitate their forbearance, Had the vigorous conduct of 
the Manchester Police. been imitated at Paisley, in spite of the 
ravings and abuse of the séditious, and of the puritanical la- 
mentations of the imbecile, terror would ‘have controuled the 
disaffected, and the reign of law would have been restored. 
Nay, there seems to be a general ignorance as to the laws re- 
specting riots. Many.act and speak as if the riot ‘act alone 
gave authority to the magistrate. But this act only altered 
the punishment under certain circumstances. Therefore, to 
inform the public mind better on this subject, so important 
at present, we have given Professor Christian’s learned and 
well-timed dissertation thereon. This the wise Editor of the 
Times calls learned lumber, and all the other jacobinical pa- 
rs. have exerted their little wits in nibbling at its doctrines. 
ut from any attempt at refutation they have totally abstained. 
Because, either what the. Professor has laid down is law, or the 
uotations are false. For these are ‘not the opinions of the 
*rofessor simply, but are brought by him together from ac- 
knowledged authorities, contrary to whose dicta no prudent 
man would purchase a cottage, orsign a parchment. | 


‘THE LAW UPON RIOTS AND SEDITIOUS MEETINGS. 
| BY PROPESSOR CHRISTIAN. 


Having delivered several charges to the Grand Juries in .the Isle 
of Ely, upon general subjects of law, I have been requested by them, 
and the Magistrates of the Isle, to print them. They are now in the 

ress, with large additions, for the use of all Justices of the Peace. 

t, as some time may yet elapse before the egmpletion of the work, 
I have therefore been advised by many of my friends to communicate 
immediately to the Public the following extract from one of my 
Charges, with the addition intended to be annexed to it, as it con- 
tains what I trust will be considered useful and correct information, 
with a reference to the late publicoccurrences, which have greatly in- 
terested and agitated the public mind ; and I am induced more espe- 
cially to accede to their advice, as no elucidation can now be obtained 
upon the subject from any. of the Judges before the next spring assizes. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND JuRY. 7 

I learn from the depositions returned to me, as the parties are 
bailed, and therefore not in the calendar, that a bill will be pre- 
ferred before you for an unlawfal assembly, or a riot, or for an 
incitement to produce a riot. 
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Upon that subject I shall trouble you. with some observations. 

A riot in law must be committed by three or more, 

Bat it fell to my lot, some years ago, when I attended the Sessions 
at Manchester, to prefer an indictment for the solicitation or incite- 
ment to commit a crime, which in fact was not committed. It. was 
the first indictment of the kind that ever was preferred in Court, 
and after two arguments in-the Courf of King’s Bench, Lord Kenyon 
and the Court held that it had always been a misdemeanor by the 
common law of England, that is, bya law more ancient \than any 
Act of Paliament in existence. | 

So, an. incitement, solicitation, or instigation, to commit a riot, 
ora breach of the peace, is an indictable crime, and the offender or 
offenders guilty of it will always be punished by me with the greatest 
severity, 

I wf happy and proud to say, that I believe this Isle. is as free from 
the seeds of sedition and disloyalty as any part of the King of -Eng- 
land’s dominions. : 

Bat it is absolutely necessary to check, at its first appearance, the 
turbulence of unruly spirits. | 

It is a wise oriental proverb, that you may stop a fountain with a 
bodkin, which, if permitted to flow, .will soon carry away a camel 
and its burden ; or what many of you, Gentlemen, have reason to 
know, when; your rivers are filled by extraordinary floods, if the 
water once forms.a small rill or streamlet over the top of the bank, 
which a single turf or a spade full of earth would have, stopped—if 
it continues to flow, in a few minutes it will become deeper. and 
deeper, till the torrent carries away the strongest bank raised. upon 
the broadest basis, and the inundation sweeps away the- crops of. many 
thousand acres; so, if the banks of the law once begin to be broken 
down, if the breach is not immediately repaired by the .civil power, 
such an inundation of crime may be the consequence, that the whole 
power of the Government must be exerted.to stop the progress of the 
ithe Maclatiecn and the Civil P ba snsiad and supported 

e Magist and the Civil Power must be assist 
by all whol have S just regard for their own lives, liberty, and pro- 


perty. 7 . | 

The constable’s staff is the ensign of English liberty; when that 
is broken and trampled in the dust, we. must inevitably become either 
the prey of the most savage of all wild beasts, a lawless man, or the 
most abject and degraded of slaves, viz. those of a military des- 
potism, 


THE LAW UPON RIOTS, WITH OBSERVATIONS IN APDITION TO THE 
CHARGE. 


An indictment was preferred in the case referred to in the charge, 
but the Grand Jury returned no true bill. I consequently did not 
know. what the indictment charged, or what evidence was given 
before them in support of it. But the depositions returned to me by 
the Magistrates, compelled me to make the foregoipg observations 
upon the subject. — 
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It particularly belonged to the subject of riot, which Dalton, Haw- 
kins, and ajl the best writers say, a meeting upon ‘a private subject, 
with force, violence, and circumstances of intimidation ;: and there 
is very little said in the books, what will be the consequences where 
there is a meeting to take into consideration public national concerns, 


and when those who meet would clearly be guilty of a riot, if the 


occasion of the assembly had been of a private nature. 

In ‘all such cases, the parties attending such an assembly must’ be 
guilty either of high treason, or of a misdemeanor of a much higher 
nature than that of a common riot. 

Lord Chief Justice Hale bas called such a meeting, when it does 
not amount to high treason, a great riot, or a rebellious assembly. — 

The two following sentences will show the opinion of that learned 
man, when and under what circumstances the parties in a “public 
assembly may be guilty of high treason. | 

“What shall be said a levying of war is partly a question. of fact, for 
it is not every unlawful or riotous assembly of many persons to do 
an unlawful act, though de facto they commit the act they intend, that 
makes a levying of war, for then every tiot would be treason, and all 
the acts against riotous and unlawful assemblies, as 13th H. 4. cap. 7 
2d H. 5. cap. 8. 8th H. 6. cap. 14. and many more, had been vain 
and needless, but it must be such an assembly as carries with it spe- 
ctem belli, as if they ride or march vezillis erplicatis, or if they be. 
formed into companies, or furnished with military officers, or if. they 
aré armed with military weapons, as swords, guns, bills, halberts, 
pikes, and aré so circumstanced, that it may be reasonably concluded 
they are in a posture of war, which circumstances are so various, that 
it is hard to define them all particularly.” 

** Only the general expressions in all the indictments of this na- 
ture, that I have seen, are mere guerrino arraiati, and sometimes 
other particulars added, as the fact will bear,-as cum vezillis explicatis, 
cum armis defensivis, et offensivis, cum tympanis et tubis : but although 
it be a question of fact, whether war be levied or conspired, which 
depends upon evidence, yet some overt-act must be shown in the in- 
dictment, upon which the Court may judge ; and this is usually modo 
guerrino, arraiait, or armali, or conspiring to get arms to arm them- 


selves.” —1 Hale, p.c. 149. 


Judge Foster, a more modern writer upon law, and who bears the 
highest character for being a sound lawyer, and also for being a friend 
to the liberty of the people, thinks Lord Hale too Jenient in his dis- 
tinction between levying war against the King, which is high treason, 
and a conspiracy tolevy war, which is a great misdemeanor only punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment. 


His words are these : 
«« Lord Chief Justice Hale, speaking of such unlawful assemblies, 


as may amount to a Jevying of war within the 25 E. III. taketh a 
difference between those insurrections, which have carried the appear- 
ance of an army formed under leaders, and provided with military 
weapons, and with drums, colours, &c. and those other disorderly 
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tumultuous assemblies which have been drawn together, and con~ 
ducted to purposes- manifestly unlawful; but without any of the 
ordinary show and apparatus of war before mestioned. 

‘© | do not think any great stress can be laid on that distinction. 
It is true that in case of levying war, the indictments generally charge, 
that the defendants were armed and arrayed in a warlike manner; and 
where the case would admit of it, the other circumstances of swords, 
guns, drums, colours, &c. have been added. But¢I think the merits 
of the case have never turned singly on any of these circumstances.” — 
Foster, 203. 

And he proceeds to say— 

‘«« But every insurrection, which in judgment of*law is intended 
against the person of the King, be it to dethrone or imprison him, 
or to oblige him to alter his measures of government, or to rémove 
evil counsellors from about him—these risings all amount to levying 
war within the statute ; whether attended with the pomp and cir- 
cumstances of open war or not. And every conspiracy to levy war for 
these purposes, though not treason within the clause of levying war, 
is yet an overt-act within the other clause of compassing the King’s 
death. For these purposes cannot be effected by numbers and open 
force without manifest danger to his person. 

‘* Tnsurrections, in order to throw down all inclosares, to alter the 
established law, or change religion, to enhance the price of all Jabour, 
or to open all prisons—all risings in order to effect these innovations 
of a public and general concern by an unarmed force, are, in con- 
struction of Jaw, high treason, within the clause of levying war. 
For though they are not levelled at the person of the King, they are 
against his Royal Majesty ; and besides, they have a direct tendency 
to dissolve all the bonds of society, and to destroy all property and all 
government too, by numbers and an armed force. Insurrections like- 
wise for redressing national grievances, or for the expulsion of fo- 
reigners in general, or indeed of any single nation living here under 
the protection of the King, or for the reformation of real or imagi- 
nary evils of a public nature, and in which the insurgents have no 
special interest—risings to effect these ends by force and numbers, 
are, by construction of law, within the clause of levying war; for 
they are levelled at the King’s Crown and Royal Dignity.”—Foster, 
210, 

The learned Judge Foster has expressed this with so much conft- 
dence, that future Judges would agree with him that he seems to 
exult in differing both from Lord Hale and from Lord Coke, for 
he adds the following note :— 

‘“« The summary, p. 13, (Lord Hale) layeth down a different rule, 
and so doth 3 Just. 14, (Lord Coke.) But the law is mistaken in 
these Books,” 

_ Ihave stated what I find Iaid down by the highest judicial autho- 
ities, respecting levying war against the King, high treason, or a 
conspiracy to levy war, a great misdemeanor. 

But a conspiracy to change the laws by force and violence ; a con- 
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spiracy to revile and degrade the laws’ and government of ‘the coun- 
try ; a.conspiracy to induce the subjects to withdraw their obedience 
from the laws and government; a conspiracy to learn to march and | 
to learn military exercises, with intent to resist the civil officers of 
the government; all these, when they are not thought to come — 
within the law of high treason, are offences of the like yature by the 
common law, and every court must punish a party found guilty of 
any of them, in proportion to the danger which it thinks the crime 
produces to the tranquillity and happiness of the rest.of his Majesty's 
subjects. 

Lord Hale afterwards considers this important question, viz. :— 

‘“ If there be a great riot or rebellious assembly, how far the 
killing of such persons in suppressing of them is criminal, is to be _ 
seen.’’—1 Hale, p. 6. 495. 

He then recites a statute which was passed in the first year of 
Queen Mary, and which expired at the death of Queen Elizabeth. 
It wasa statute to prevent meetings to procure a change in the laws 
respecting religion, by force and violence. Lord Hale recites part 
of it, though it had expired, which enacts, 

‘« That if twelve persons, so unlawfully assembled, after request 
by proclamation, shall continue together; and if any of them hap- 
pen to be killed in or about, the suppressing or taking them, the 
Sheriff, Justice, Mayor, and their assistants, shall be discharged-and 
unpunishable for the same against the Queen and all others.” 

He then proceeds in his own words thus :— ; 

‘* And it seems, as to this method.of killing rioters that resists the 
‘ministers of justice in their apprehending, it is no other but what ~ 
the common Jaw allows, or at Jeast what the statute of 13 H. 4. cap. 
7. implicitly allows to two Justices of the Peace, with the Sheriff — 
or under Sheriff of the County, by giving them power to raise the 
posse comitatus, if need be, and to arrest the rioters ; and they are © 
under a penalty of 100). if they neglect their duty herein,” 4 

And with this agrees Mr. Dalton, cap: 46. p. 115. cap. 98. p. 249. 
and Crompt. de Pace. 62. b. :— 

‘* Nota, que Viscount et Justices de Peace point prendre tants — 
des hommes in harneys, quant sont necessary, et guns, &c. et tuer 
les rioters, sils ne violent eux rendre, come fuit pris in case de Dray- — 
ton Basset, car le statute 13 h. 4. cap. 7. parle, quils eux arrestent; — 
et si les Justices ou ascuns de lour company tue ascun des rioters, ~ 
que ne voil rendre n’est offence in lui, come fait auxi prise in le dit 
case de Drayton Basset.” 4 

And note, that though the statute of 1 Eliz. was then in force, — 
yet that was not acase within that statute, nor depending on it- 3 

“* And it seems the same law is for the constable ofa vill; in case? © 
riot happens within a vill, he may assemble force within his vill 0 — 
artest the rioters, and if he of those assembled in his assistance come — 
to arrest the rioters, and they resist, and be killed by the constable o! ~ 
any of his assistants, the constable and his assistants are dispanishable — 
forthe same, for he is enabled hereunto by the common law, as be — 
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ing an oflicer for the preservation of the peace, and may command 
ersons to his assistance, and if they refuse, they are fineable for it.” 

‘* And further, the statute of 17 R. 2, cap. 8, eommands and 
authorises the King’s Ministers to use al] their power to take dftd sup- 

ress such riots and rioters, anda constable is the King’s minister ; 
and the statute of 13 H. 4, cap. 7, is no repeal of this statute, sq 
that the killing of a rioter by a Sheriff, Justice of Peace, or constable, 
when he will resist and not submit to the arrest, seems to be no felony 
at common law, nor makes any forfeiture, for they do but their of- 
ficé, and are punishable if they neglect it."—1 Hale, p. c: 495. 

This is clearly laid down by that great and humane Judge, Chief 
Justice Hale, who every where cites Dalton and Crompton with ap- 
probation. : 

Crompton bas said shortly :— 

‘* That a Sheriff, or Justice of the Peace come to suppress rioters, 
and one of them who come with. the Sheriff or Justice is killed by 
one of the rioters, this is murder, as well in him as in all the other 
rioters, who are present ; and so it was taken in the case of Drayton 
Basset, 22 Eliz.” 

This was held in that case, if the Sheriff or any one that comes 
with him kills any of the rioters, who resist, that it is no offence in 
him.—Crompt. 236. 

Crompton has also said, that : 

‘‘ Home vient al Sessions oual market ove ses servants in harneis 
coment que son intent nest a faire ascum riots, uncore est riot pur le 
maner de lour vener.’’—62. a. 

That is, a man comes to the Sessions or the market with his ‘servants 
in armour, although his intent is not to make any riot, still it isa 
riot by the manner of their coming, and for this Crompton: cites 


_ Marrow, a Master in Chancery, whose lectures in manuscript are of 


the highest authority upon these subjects. 
This is surely good sense and good law, which I should recommend 
to the consideration of all Magistrates, and which, as long as I live, 
{ shall adopt myself in every place where I have the authority to act 
as a Magistrate. Wherever a meeting is convened for the discussion 
either of private or a public subject, and any one or more persons 
come to it with banners, caps of liberty, drums, or military music, or 
any stick or staff, which they would not use in going to church, toa 
court of justice, to market, to meeting-house, to any place of divine 
worship, to a friendly society, or to any pacifie and sociable congrega- 
tion of persons of either sex, I should treat such persons and all who 
cocouraged them, as rioters ; and if the meeting were to take into 
consideration a proposed change in the laws and the government of 
the country, I should consider them infinitely more dangerous rioters, 
than if the subject had been of a private nature. , 
How such rioters, and all rioters may be treated by one or more 
Justices, is very clearly stated both by Crompton and Dalton. 
Crompton says— 
‘* Un Justice poits prendre royotters,et poet-eux imprisoner, et 
eux lyeral bon port per 34 Ed. IIL, c. 1.’—Cromp. 1. 63. a. 
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Thet is, one Justice may apprehend rioters, and may imprison 
them, and may bind them to their good behaviour, by 34 Ed. III, c. 1. 

Dalton says— : 

‘*‘ There is no doubt but that the Justices of the Peace (without 


_ the Sheriff or Under Sheriff,) upon all riots, may and ought first to 


to the place, and such rioters as they shall see or find riotously as- 
Sembled, they may and ought to arrest them, and to take away their 
armour and weapons, and to remove and commit the rioters, or may 
cause them to find sureties for the peace or good behaviour; and for 
want of such sureties may commit them tothe gaol. All which one 
Justice of Peace may do.” —Dalton, c. 82. 

If a Member of the House of Commons, or the first nobleman in 
the land, were so acting as a rioter, every Justice may and ought to 
bind him to keep the peace, and may bind every other person to be 
of good behaviour, and fer want of sufficient sureties may commit 
them to gaol or to the house of correction. All this is the ancient 
law of the land ; it is quite a vulgar error, that the power to sup- 
press riots depends upon the 1 Geo. III. c. 5, generally called the 
Riot Act. 

*s In the first year after the ascension of the present family to the 
throne, and before the rebellion in the year 1715, the kingdom had 
been disturbed by riotous meetings ; such as may be called rebellious 
assemblies ; all who were present at them might have been dispersed, 
apprehended, and treated as is before explained ; but that this might 
be done more effectually in future, it was enacted, that if any 12 or 
more were assembled in a riotous manner, and if any Justice should 
approach them, and make the proclamation prescribed by the statute, 
if they did not disperse within one hour afterwards, each individual! 
of the riotous assembly was liable to suffer death. 

‘« The canstables had, before this statute, precisely the same pow- 
er to disperse the rioters, and had the same power of calling others 
to their aid and assfstance, as they had after it. 

What Hawkins has said upon this subject is equally true, whe- 
ther the Riot Act has been read or not read. 

‘* In some cases (he says) wherein the law authorises force, it is 
not only lawful, but also commendable, to make use of it, as for a 
Sheriff, or constable, or perhaps even fora private person, to assem- 
ble a competent number of people, in order with force to suppress 
rebels or rioters, and afterwards with such force actually to suppress 
them.”’—B. 1, c. 63. s. 2. 

Can then the Justices, the Sheriff, or the constables call in a mili- 
tary force, to assist them in suppressing a riot, or rebellious assembly, 
and in apprehending the persons guilty of it ? 

It has long been determined, thata military force may be called in 
to assist the execution of a legal power by civil officers. The Ser- 
jeant at Arms called in soldiers to assist him in breaking into the 
house of Sir Francis Burdett, in execution of the Speaker's warrant, 
and to aid him in conveying Sir Francis to the Tower. 

Tha was declared to be legal by the Court of King’s Beach, and 
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upon a writ of error to the other eight Judges, Sir James Mansfield 
expressed their unanimous opinion in the following words :— 

‘¢ Since much bas been said about soldiers, [ will correct a straage 
mistaken notion which has got abroad, that because men are soldiers, 
they cease to be citizens; a soldier is gifted with all the rights of other 
citizens, andis bound to all the duties of other citizens, amd» 
is as much bound to prevent a breach of tie peace or a fe- 
lony, as any other citizen. In 1780 this mistake extended to an 
alarming degree ; soldiers with arms in their hands stood by and 
saw felonies committed, houses burnt, and pulled down before ‘their 
eyes by persons whom they might lawfully have put to death, if they 
could not otherwise prevent them, without interfering ; some, be- 
cause they had no commanding officer to give them the command, 
and some because there was no Justice of the Peace with them. itis 
the more extraordinary because formerly the posse comitatus, which 
was the strength to prevent felonies, must in a great proportion have 
consisted of military tenants, who held lands by the tenure of military 
service. If it is necessary for the purpose of preventing mischief, or 
for the execution of the law, it is not only the right of soldiers, but 
it is their duty, to exert themselves in assisting the execution of a le- 
gal process, or to prevent any crime er mischief being committed. It 
is therefore highly important that the mistake should be corrected 
which supposes that an Englishman, by taking upon him the addition- 
al character of asoldier, puts off any of the rights and duties of an 
Englishman. We are therefore of opinion, that plea is sufficient, 
and that the judgment must be affirmed.”—Burdett v. Abbot, 4 
Taunton's reports, 449.—1812. 

This is now so fully and clearly established, that no professional 
man will ever again attempt to controvert it. What I have collected 
upon this important subject has been the law for many ages past, and 
will be the law for all ages to come, if it is not reversed by the united 
authority of the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled. God forbid that Justices of the Peace should ever exert a vigour 
beyond the law, and God forbid that they should neglect to exercise 
their legal power to prevent the exertion of such a vigour by despe- 
rate individuals. 

The anarchy on one side is more to be dreaded, than the tyranny 
on the other. 

Good laws ought perpetually, or as oftenas there is a just occasion, 
to be brought into action. If they are permitted to sleep for a while, 
the enemy, by vigilance and union, become'so strong and powerful, 
that it is a difficult matter to overcome a numerous body, where one or 
a few at a time could easily have been crushed and subdued, and where 
numbers are encouraged in their progress by an infinity of audacious 
mischief-makers, who deny the existence and energy of indisputable 
Jegal authority, merely because it has rarely been brought into public 
view. 

Ep, CHRISTIAN. 
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( 70 ) 
To the Editor of the Antyacolin Review. 


SIR, 
Much has been said, relative to the conduct of Government, dur- 


ing the period when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; and 
the arrest of Ward, Mann, Ogden, Knight, and others, was the 
cause of great obloquy tothe government of the country. I was 
myself prepared to think, that such men would do little harm, and 
that the suspension might as well have been omitted, if it produced no 
better effects ;—and was not followed up by more -energetic mea- 
sures. My residence in this district, has, however, completely chang- 
ed my views of the subject; andI am convinced, that the way in 
which Government acted, was the most judicious line of conduct they 
could have adopted. 

Sir, it was those men who inflamed the passions of the populace, 
and taught them to seek for redress of their grievances in riot and 
bloodshed. Their arrest puta stopto the meetings and assemblies, 
where rebellion was hatched, and treason plotted ; and a conspiracy, 
dark and balefu) as any recorded in history, was thus nipped in the 
bud: the people lost their tempters, and returned to their allegiance. 
Now, if the Habeas Corpus Act had not been suspended, these men 
could not have been detained. For high treason, two witnesses must 
swear to the overt act, to justify commitment ; and though suf- 
ficient moral evidence of their guilt was in the hands of government, 
yet they had not legal evidence in the strict technical form, ‘to enable 
a magistrate to commit to prison, or to lead to conviction, on trial. 
Had they been arrested for a misdemeanor, they could have been 
held to bail—and the evil would have been so far from being checked, 
that it would have been augmented ; for when released, we may 
be assured, from what we know of the characters of these men, that 
they would have added fresh fuel to the flame they had already kin- 
dled ; and have urged the people to acts of violence, in order 
to avert from themselves their merited punishment. The wisdom of 
the government prevented this. They seized those who were the 
leaders in the cause of revolution ; they imprisoned them, till the 
storm had blown over ; and then, with a lenity highly honourable to 
them, they returned them to the bosoms of their families, in the 
hopes, that they would become good members of that society, which 
their former actions had disgraced. 

Lenity, however, has had no effect upon these miscreants. The 
were no sooner restored to that liberty of which they had before 
made so unworthy a use, than they returned to their old practices— 
even as adogto his vomit. The manufacturing districts are again 
agitated by those who were the fomenters of the disturbances 
on a former occasion, The labourers and artizans are again instiga- 
ted to revolt ; and urged to make demands, which never can be grant- 
ed ;—the refusal, is made a pretext for discontent ; and, we are 
told that government is careless of the distresses of the people, be- 
cause they refuse to subvert the constitution, to gratify a few men— 
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who, being greater rogues than fools, know that it would be sport to 
them, though it would be death tous, 

Now, as formerly, the distress of the people is made the great 
engine for forwarding theirambitious schemes. That this distress exists, 
to alamentable degree, in the manufacturing districts, is, alas! too 
true: but it hasnot reached to that height which, forthe most ne- 
farious purposes, it is represented to have attained. And, let it be 
ever so severe, universal suffrage and annual parliaments could not 
afford aremedy. ‘The causes which have produced the evil have no 
connection with the state of the representation. They are to be found 
in the general impoverished state of the continent, resulting from the 
events ofthelast war ; in the revulsion from a state of war to peace ; in 
the falling off in the demand, for government supplies, in the return 
of a vast number of hands, ftom the army and navy ; in the general in- 
troduction of machinery ; in the general spirit of over-trading which 
has been the ruin of so many of our merchants ; in the attempts of 
foreign countries, to impede the introduction of our manufactures, 
and promote their own; and in other concomitant causes, with 
which government has nothing todo, That this is the fact is evident, 
from the circumstance that, in America, the distress is greater than it 
isin England. This is a country under a government after the radi- 
cal reformers’ own heart; yet—this has not been able to avert the 
same evils from the United States, which afflict us. Upon what 
grounds, then, do our radical reformers proceed, when they assert, 
that universal suffrage and annual parliaments are a panacea for gene- 
ral poverty, and want of foreign trade. It is evident to all who follow 
the dictates of reason, that if our government were to concede the 
demands of the radicals, much greater evils would ensue ; and that 
the condition of the people would be changed infinitely for the worse, 
The remedy for their distress will be found in a forbearance, and pa- 
tience under their privations, and in those measures which benevolent 
men and the government of the country have set on foot for their 
benefit. These will inevitably soon chase from the brow of the 
labourer, care and discontent, by restoring him to employment, and 
enabling him to support his family in respectability and comfort. 
Aided by their return to frugal habits, I have no doubt but that the 
measures in contemplation will produce the best effects. And I hope 
the firmness and prudence of the magistracy will prevent the reform 
meetings from assuming a character injurious to the peace of the coun- 
try ; and which must prevent the contemplated measures, from pro- 
ducing the intended result. 

Bgengevous. 

Leeds, August 25th, 18109. 
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( 72 ) 
THE LOYAL BRITON'S ADDRESS TO HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


Britons ! who with Nelson bled, 
Britons! whom a Wellesley. led, 
Can ye stoop the laurel’s head 

To Faction’s Knayery ? 


In this crime-emblazon’d hour 

See the shafts of Treason lour— 

Start ye from the Hydra’s pow'r 
Rouse—and still be free! 


Who would crawl—the rabble’s slave ? 
Who could urge Sedition’s wave ? 
Who could rot within a grave 

Of curst Impiety ? 


Who for England’s outrag’d Law, 

Her King, her Church, would pause to draw 

His sword—and from the rebel’s paw’ 
Defend their Sanctity ?— 


By your honour’s dear remains— 

By the blood that swells your veins— 

Spurn the crew who weave your chains 
In factious Sophistry ! 


Dash the impious traitors low ! 
Reason brands them as your foe— 
Who but fiends had aimed a blow 

At God and Liberty! 


*,* We are sorry to learn that the Manchester rebels, for whose 
support an infamous subscription has been made, previous to the 16th, 
publicly roasted their Bibles at a slow fire. This single act ought to 
arm every honest man against them, and such wretches should be 
discouraged by the most decisive measures. 
CT __ 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have been informed that Peter Morris, M. D. the pretended 
author of Letters from Scotland, isa fictitious name, and that Mr. 
L khe———<t of Edinburgh, actually composed them. They lose 
much of their effect when known to be written by a resident, and 
we wish Mr. L. had continued to keep his secret; but the public 
have received them with such applause, that we suppose vanity could 
hold in no longer, 

The tracts of Sir Humphrey Lynde, his Via tute and Via devia, lately 
much inquired for, have just been republished by Stockdale, Pall Mall, 
at the expence of the Society for the Defence of the Church. 

D. D.’s Letter in our next. 

An excellent little Tract entitled, Deism refuted, has just been 
published by the Rev. T. H. Horne, M. A. Curate of Christ eharcb, 
Newgate-street, which will be noticed next month, 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. | 


RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


Ir has been the fate of the church to be harassed by dissen- 
sions from the earliest periods. Offences must needs come, 
said its divine founder, and one of his apostles informs us, 
that by these means the soundness of our faith is put to the 
test. We are, therefore, not to be surprised at the perplexing 
number of sects by which we are surrounded. They have 
gone from us, because they were not of us. Yet, hence it 
becomes the duty of an advocate for the Protestant religion, 
during the intervals of warfare with its wily foe, Popery, not 
altogether to overlook the lamentable, and often frivolous 
schisms, which arise from the abuse of that fundamental prin- 
ciple, the right of private judgment. We have ever insisted 
upon the impropriety of seeking an hollow union with any 
party. Openly to disavow and discountenance error is our 
known duty, In that endeavour we are sure that we are not 
mistaken. . We are also sure, that such is the most certain, 
although it may fot appear the shortest read to final success. 
We are not to bé dismayed by partial reverses. The gates of 
Hell will not, indéed, ultimately prevail, but the true church 
has often been $0 obscuréd by heresy as to be scarcely. visible. 
The prophet once thought himself the only Israelite who had 
not bent the knee to Baal, and a father declared the whole 
christian world to have once forsaken the true faith for that of 
Arius. The scripturés have unfolded to us the cause of these 
heresies. The free. agency of human nature will produce 
them as naturally a8 a fertile field weeds. They are the tares 
which the erremy sows while men sleep. St. Paul tells us that 
pride and profit are the internal motives of those who cause 
divisions amongst us. Our own observation amply confirms 
this axiom of inspiration. Let any man scrutinize the real 
character of the heresiarch, best known to’ himself, and he 
No. 256, Fol. 57, September, 1819. G 
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will, without much difficulty, discover such to be the latent 
principles of action with him, As the fear of weeds promotes 
industry, and of vermin cleanliness, so do these watchfulness, 
meditation, and exertion. ‘They are actually, as one of them- 
selves has unconsciously acknowledged, thorns in our sides, 
the Canaanites whom God for a season permits among the 
true Israelites. 

We have been led to these reflections by the perusal of the 
Philanthropic Gazette, and Christian Observey, for May. It 
was truly astonishing to observe the number of sot-disant reli- 
gious societies which met in the metropolis during that month. 
Nor was it less curious to trace the changes of character 
adopted by one or two clergymen of the church in their pur- 
suit after notoriety. They actually rival the Protean powers 
of the actor, and, like the Devil on two ‘Sticks, start up ina 
fresh shape where one could never have expected them. Se- 
venteen societies held their anniversaries in that month, one | 
of which was composed for the purpose of placarding the | 
walls of the metropolis with texts of scripture. These men | 
seem to think that no means can be bad if the end be good. © 
But they might have recollected a text of scripture, which 7 
would seem to recommend some attention to time and place | 
with regard to these subjects. Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they first 
trample upon them, &c.. We cannot conceive a project more 
likely to produce blasphemy and profane abuse than this. As 
we have not perceived that it has been carried into effect, we 
hope some cooler heads have restrained those hot enthusiasts. 7 
But another novelty demands our notice. On Friday, the 14th | 
of May, there was held in the evening, a grand Missionary © 
Communion, to be, as it is expressed, a public token of the 
union of Christians of various denominations, in the great 
cause of evangelizing the heathens, This was celebrated at 
three different chapels at the same time—Sion chapel, Silver- 
street chapel, and Orange-street chapel. And that all the can- 
didates for praise might have an opportunity of shewing off at 
Sion chapel, no less than THIRTY-THREE ministers exhibited--- 
some preached, some prayed, some sang, and some distributed 
the elements. ‘These were all first class men. At Silver 
Street Chapel the louts from the country were quietly. put out 
of the way. . But Orange Street Chapel had to boast of nearly 
two score of hierophants, with milk-white bands and smiling 
faces, yet mutually pitying the darkness and ignorance of each 
other. It has long been the anxious wish of our heresiarchs 
to unite their discordant. elements under some pretence oF | 
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other... The: Bible.Society afforded the first pretence ; but un- 
fortunately some bishops of the. Church, some of the inferior 
clergy, and not a few of the nobility, mixed with them, and 
took a leading part in the concern. These they could.mot de- 
cently exclude, and thus that part -at least of the- hopeful 
scheme was frustrated. This grand communion seems to have 
been adopted in its stead. In days of yore, the times, for in- 
stance, immediately preceding our great rebellion, when the 
general aspect of affairs.resembled that of these days but too 
closely, the various sects were strongly opposcd to each other. 
The grand divisions of the Presbyterian and the independent 
interest stoutly and honestly opposed each other, as Butler has 
inimitably shewn in the dialogue between Hudibras and Ralpho, 
canto 3, part 1, line 1073, where.cecurs the following question 
of Hudibras to the Squire, 


“¢ Dost not remember how this day 

Thou to my beard wast bold to say, 

That thou couldst prove bear-baiting equal 
With synods, orthodox and legal ?” 


Ralpho answers that this was not difficult, and pursues the 
parallel in a most amusing manner, ending with these very 
appropriate observations, speaking of the Presbyter. 


“¢ He'll lay on gifts with hands, and place. 
On dullest noddle light and grace, 

The manufacture of the Kirk, 

Whose pastors are but th’ handy work 

Of his mechanic paws, instilling 
Divinityin them by feeling ; | 
From whence they start up chosen vessels, 
Made by contact as men get meazles.” 


Besides, when a multitude of sects appeared after the fall of 
the Church, their. synods and preachers very loudly bore testi- 
mony against this abuse of toleration, and it was generally 
held by all-parties, that however they might refrain from per- 
secution, there could be no religious intercommunity between 
the professors of discordant opinions. What, then, has 
wrought this remarkable change among our modern schisma- 
tics ? What new light or revelation has appeared on these 
momentous subjects ? We fear. that policy, not truth, has 
dictated these new measures. The incessant din, which our 
dissenting teachers have lately kept up in their preachments 
and writings, respecting the rights of private jadgment, con- 
tinually insisting upon their exercise, without pointing out the 
limits within which those rights should be exercised, had upon 
G 2 
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their hearers and readers an effect not foreseen by them, but 
naturally to be expected. Their congregations began to think 
it a mark of bigotry if they did not shew, by overt. acts, that 
they did exercise t!-eir private judgments. Hence first one 
started a religious whimsey, then another. Here a party ran 
after Johanna Southcote, there ‘after the priest of Sodom, 
Here is a Revivalist, there goes a Ranter ; that is a Socinian, 
this a Belshamite. Here a Baptist, there a Methodist, and 
these have as many minute varieties as a nurseryman has of 
geraniums. In the mean while, the chirch, like a majestic 
rock, towered, unshaken, among these tempestuous waves, 
while these schisms rolled at her foot like the scattered shingle 
of the beach. These minute subdivisions shewed the folly. 
and absurdity of schism so glaringly, that the minds of its 
~ professors began to recoil. hey perceived themselves a very 
small body, who had sprung up yesterday, and had nothing to © 
reply to the Churchman, who pointed out the antiquity of his | 
creeds, and the universal consent: of all Christendom to their 7 
truth. He told them, that although the most numerous of & 
them might be a large party in this little island, 4 


** A spot 
‘* Not quickly found, if negligently sought,” 


yet were they a party totally undeserving of the slightest notice | 
when compared to the whole, and that the smaller divisions 
were absolutely ridiculous, and the more so in proportion to 
the airs of importance which they assumed. It was to avoid 
the effect of these arguments that Wesley so strenuously ob- 
jected to his followers’ seceding from the church. The heads 
of the various parties have long been exercised in the discovery | 
of some means to obviate or evade the force of these observa- 
tions, and they have contrived to eke out the Lion’s skin with 
the Fox’s tail. They have invented a new definition of charity. 
Formerly it was the highest pitch of charity to rescue a sinner | 
from error ; but now charity is @ mutual toleration of contradic- | 
tory tenets. — , 

By this magic charm are united in one mass. all the debris 
of the rock, and they now pretend to equal it in size. It has § 
been actually boasted in public, that the members of the church | 
of England do not outnumber the dissenters from her. And § 
if the boast be true, she may still reply, that there never was 
a time when she more completely outnumbered any oue sect 
of these dissenters. So that if truth depended on numbers, 
which such a boast presumes, the truth of her tenets is more 
than ever conspicuous. It is said of the late seceders, that 
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they determined to have a liturgy which should rival the one 
they had forsaken. After several meetings they were able to 
agree in only one point, to leave out the ten commandments. 
And one of the leaders of these sects has expressed his appro- 
bation of his flock occasionally attending at different places of 
worship, the CuurcHh excepted ! 

As we think it no charity. to preach peace where there is no 
peace, we declare it our well-considered decision, a decision 
that we have no.doubt we can make good on the strictest 
principles of logic, that such principles and such conduct arise 
from personal motives. Do not the scriptures continually 
guard us against erroneous opinions? and is not this a suffi- 
cient proof that we are to search out the truth as once de- 
livered to the church, and be guided thereby? (Whoever is 
sincere in the opinions which he himself embraces,. must 
regard with compassion the abettors of opposite ones. Who- 
ever recollects that God peculiarly styles himself, the God of 
truth, must regard religious falsehood as peculiarly offensive to 
Him. How greatly those have degenerated from the. sturdy 
integrity of their ancestors, who have introduced this political 
amalgamation of religious heresies among us, need not be in- 
sisted on. It proves their insincerity beyond all doubt. What 
an easy life the first Christians might have led with their 
neighbours, had these convenient principles been discovered 
then. A little incense thrown on ashes as they approached 
the emperor, would have saved the lives of thousands... And 
as no image was then in light, a small share of ingenuity 
would have acquitted the act of idolatry. But they were a very 
unaccommodating set of men, who deserved to be stigmatized 
as bigots and highflyers, as much as any high priests of the 
present day. Alas, if we turn to the pages of the earliest 
martyrs to our faith, and if we pay. that respect to their writ-. 
ings which they may demand, merely as honest men, not in- 
sisting upon their being taught by the apostles personally, or 
peculiarly marked out by the holy spirit, we should draw very 
different maxims for our conduct towards heresy and its 
abettors.. : , 

It would be curious to inquire the grounds of their hostility 
tothe church. From the late writings of Conder, it would 
appear to be caused by its alliance with the state. A most 
seditious principle which is intermingled with the spirit of 
schism, that we continually perceive it-breaking through all 
disguise. _ But if community with Episcopalians be a thing as 
indifferent in itself, as community of different sects with each 
other is by them represented to be, then we aver that obedience 
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to the civil power renders that a duty which was before indif- 
ferent. For the laws of man can reach indifferent things 
only. What God had commanded or prohibited must remain 
so. What is not included in either of those two classes, 
is the proper province of human government. Imagine, for 
instance, an island whose inhabitants were nearly equally 
divided into a number of Christian sects, whose difference of 
opinion was too slight to prevent communion with each other, 
as was practised and pretended on the 14th of May. ‘Then, 
if in thatisland, a government should be established, and that 
government should prefer one of these sects to the rest, we 
insist that it would become the diity of the rest to comply with 
the rites and practices of the one preferred. An old presby- 
terian wisely said, “The laws under which we live, are parti- 
cular determinations of the law of God, and, therefore, ought 
to bea rule to us, so far as theyreach. Though it be too 
narrow arule to be good, only as far as man’s law guides 
unto, yet law being: the joint reason and consent of many 
men for public good, hath no use forthe guiding of our actions 
that are under the same, that is, men who fully obey the law 
of God, would comply with minor regulations, even if not 
enacted. Where it dashes not against God’s law, what is 
agreeable to law, is agreeable to conscience.” That it is 
agreeable to conscience, this grand communion has proved, 
for some of these sects approach far nearer to the faith of .the 
church, ‘than to that of each other, and, therefore, such com- 
pliance with the established religion of their country, would 
not dash against the law of God. But we have much more to 
urge for compliance with our church than mere indifference. 
This we here urge as argumentum ad hominem. If to commu- 
nicate once a year with different ¢ects be a matter of indif- 
ference, it is also a matter of indifference to do so oncé 4 
month. And, if it be a matter of indifference to communi- 
cate with persons holding religious opinions, in our ideas very 
false, it is, a fortiori, a matter of indifference to communicate 
with those whose opinions we regard nearly true. And then 
the duty of obedience to governors in matters which do not 
dash against conscience, would oblige to church communion 
as a regular practice. . 

It will not be expected that those wlio obtain reverence and 
maintenance by keeping up the unhappy divisions among us, 
will acquiesce in these evident conclusions drawn from their 
own act and deed. They will still continue to impose on 
weak Christians by sound and appearance. By sophistry, they 
will cast'a mist over these truths, and persuade their gaping 
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disciples that obedience to man ‘in points left undecided by 
scripture, is disobedience'to God. But we would here goa 
step farther, and remind them, that episcopacy traces her 
origin ap to the apostles, and her sons consider that there are 
more direct proofs of that fact from seripture, and the writings 
of the primitive fathers, than for some other points generally 
allowed among Christians. In‘Scotland, for example, epis- 
copacy is*to be found unconnected with gevernment, as it 
existed in Syria'and Asia Minor, within thirty years of the 
ascension of our Lord. The subdivision of a country into 
dioceses, deaneries, arch-deaconries, and parishes, is a matter 
of human invention, a subdivision necessary where Christians 
are very numerous, and imitated: by all large sects, under 
different names, perhaps, and with trifling variations. This 
is particularly the case with the modern puritans, who have 
their superintendants, their local preachers, their travellers, 
their class leaders, &c. Such, too, was the case formerly. 
Who does not recollect the national, provincial, classical, and 
congregational synods of the old puritans ? Order can be 
obtained ina multitude only. by division. So plainly:do our 
schismatics prove that they strain at a gnat, while they swallow 
a camel. They object to institutions which are coeval with 
the religion which they profess, and submit to the inventions 
of these under pretence of making Christ the head of his own 
church. But the only effect of this change in which they are 
concerned, is this, that they become leaders of these little 
parties, and great among the little. Had they remained 
united with the great body of Christians, they must have 
continued undistinguished in the ranks.. We shall have occa- 
sion to return to this subject probably in our next - number, 
when we consider the effects of schism as exhibited by our 
late seceders. . 

We must now say a few words relative to information which 
has just been received from Ireland. We find that the popish 
priests there, have eutered into a regular combination through- 
out the kingdom, to suppress all efforts at educating the 
lower orders. These efforts produced a very proper remon- 
strance from the grand jury of the county of Mayo, which we 
have inserted. We must confess that the popish priesthood 
act very consistently and wisely in their endeavours to keep 
the poor people in the dark. If they learn any thing, many of the 
superstitious practiees yet existing in Ireland must die away of 
themselves. Indeed, it*is a remarkable instance of the spirit 
of popery, that while on one side of the Irish channel, neither 
Pilgrimages, nor stations, nor processions are encouraged, on 
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80 Religious Retrospect. : 
the other, may be seen devotees purifying themselves from 
sin, by crawling under, or over certain rough stones, or 
going through some other penance of the body, to exhilarate 
the soul. Surely, Dr. Milner, and the other vicars apostolic, 
are very ite = to their English sinners, not to provide 
in this country:means equally easy and efficacious to wipe 
away guilt. There are rough places in Derbyshire, for instance, 
and other parts of England, where crawling might be as pain- 
ful as in any of the holy places of Ireland. But if they want a 
saint to sanctify the spot, Dr. Milner is acquainted with the 
four Benedictine monks (gentlemen he calls them) who 
know where St. Cuthbert is hid, and his bones have been very 
useless for a long time. Besides, the Dr. may be assured 
that private property would be respected, and that Protestants, 
would no more deprive him of that precious deposit, than of 
any other mummy of which he may be possessed. Who 
knows but Mr. Rutler would contrive to expiate his sins 
against the hierarchy, by going round the corpse on his head, 
and Mr. Lingold, who has offended by omitting the proper 
titles of the saints in his history, may be induced to make the 
amende honorable, by sliding round the. same on his bare 
breech. It isa serious shame, and a great piece of neglect, 
that while the Irish have places of this kind every where, not 
one should be provided for the unhappy English. 

Whoever reflects on the subject, must acknowledge this to 
be a complete proof of the knavery of that priesthood. Why 
are not the Irish better instructed?) Why is there not some 
respectable priests placed at these holy wells on these public 
days, to instruct the ignorant multitude in the folly of such 
practices? Or why does not Dr. Troy and Dr. Milner lead a 
band of their wealthier disciples to go through the same. disci- 
pline? The truth is evidently this, should such attempts be 
made in England, the lowest papist would be too much en- | 
lightened to join therein. Hence they are kept up only where 
ignorance and bigotry ee Of the same nature is the 
pious procession from Vienna, which the suffragan bishop 
solemnly blessed. If the efforts to dispel the mental darkness | 
of Ireland should be successful, all these and similar sources 
of emolument to the priesthood would vanish. No wonder 
then that the craftsmen are in such agitation. At the 
same time the common sense of the people runs so strongly 
in favour of education, that their priests bave been sadly put 
to their shifts to divert the torrent. The right of perusing the 
scriptures was so frequently urged, that they were first com- 
pelled to republish the Rheims New Testament. But its 
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obnoxious notes set us instantly all ina flame. So that this 
was suppressed. Next, Dr. Troy allowed the reading of Mrs. 
Trimmer’s Lessons from the New Testament, in the schools 
of his district. ‘They were reprinted. at Dublin for this pur- 

e, but Mrs. T.’s name most disingenuously left out. After 
a while, and for no reason assigned, this permission. was 
recalled.’ Perhaps, that little taste for the word of God, made 
the readers long for more. At-last, a selection of lessons not 
copied, but composed out of the New Testament, was substi- 
tuted for Mrs. Trimmer’s. And by permission of the most 
reverend Dr. Troy, his flock may just know so much, and no 
more!!!* How ridiculous does all this appear to those who 
are allowed the free use of the Bible. How perfectly inde- 
fensible upon all principles of reason, scripture, and ancient 
practice. For the number of traditors complained of by the 
ecclesiastical historians, sufficiently prove, that in the primitive 
times every one possessed a copy of the scriptures, if it was 
in his power to procure one. Never, then, was considered 
dangerous toreligion the unrestricted study of the word of Gop. 





The Grand Jury of the County of Mayo, at the late Assizes 
for that County, held at Castlebar, came to the following 
Resolutions : | 

** Resolved—That, in this county, we have never heard of 
distinctions: on account of Religious persuasion, and that we 
think any persons who, by any means directly er indirectly, 
attempt to introduce such distinctions, or divisions, or Reli- 
gious controversy, in any shape or way among us, are the 
worst enemies to the peace and harmony of the country. ~ 

‘* Resolved—That the attention of the Legislature, and of 
several patriotic and virtuous Societies, has, in latter times 
particularly, been most laudably directed to the education of 
the people of Ireland ; and that we deprecate all attempts to 
interfere in the propagation. of knowledge among the people, 
and are resolved, collectively and: individually, to oppose all 
such attempts, by-whomsoever they shall be made. | 

These Resolutions, which seem to make a politic and judi- 
cious estimate of. the state of Society in this country, gave 
birth to. the following Declaration, which there is reason to 
think will be speedily re-published with numerous signa- 
tures :—- ‘ | 





*A Selection from the New Testament 3 consisting of Lessens 
composed from the. Writings of the Four Evangelists, for the use of 
Schools, By permission of the (Most. Reverend) Doctor Troy !!! 
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#isL?, : “¢ August 9, 1819. 
_ & We, the undersigned Freeholders of the County of Mayo; 
having seen certain Resolutions of the Grand Jury of the said 
County, at Summer Assizes assembled, asserting the undoubted 
right of mankind to education and knowledge, and declaring 
the intention of said ‘Grand Jury, collectively and individually, 
to support this undoubted right, do declare our entire acquies- 
cence in this just principle and intention, and that we will 
oppose any person wlio, directly or indirectly, shall presume 
to interfere with the beneficent intention of thé Legislature, 
of promoting the purposes of Education in lreland. 

SLIGO. : 

DENIS BROWN; Clerk. 

PETER BROWN. 

\ HENRY PASLEY.” 





(From the Mayo Constitution.) 


Dr. Kelly, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, held 
a confirmation in the chapel of this town, (Castlebar,) on 
Monday and Tuesday last. Upon this occasion a very moral 
and well-conducted young man, who works in the Office of 
this Paper, presented himself for confirmation to the Bishop, 
who either felt or said he felt it his duty, to refuse the young 
man this rite of his church, or to hear his confession, because 
he pursues his lawful employment, with liberty to attend 
prayers on days which the Bishop is pleased to distinguish by 
the name of holy.. We think it due to Roman Catholic parents 
to mention this circumstance, that they may not unwittingly 
put their children into a situation of life, which, it seems, 
they cannot follow, and, at the same time preserve the reli- 
gion in which they were educated. Had we been heretofore 
aware of the fact, we should, however it may have operated 
against us, have considered it a matter of conscience to publish 
this caution, which must also affect brewers, bakers, distillers, 
and a great variety of other trades. : 

But let us see what effect this rule of the worthy Bishop 
may have upon. the interest of the Press, and even upon that 
great question, to the favourable reception of which, he not 
improbably looks for a seat in the House of Lords! If Roman 
Catholic printers are not to work upon any of the forty or 
fifty holy-days of the year, it is evident, if they be employed 
in Newspaper Offices, that the Daily prints cannot be issued ; 
nor can a Roman Catholic, who cares any thing about con- 
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firmation or confession, be proprietor of a public Journal. 
What, then; must be the consequence? The Press then falls 
into the hands of Protestants or sectaries—and it must be to 
the liberality or permission of these alone, that the Catholi¢ 
Question will be indebted for the powerful aid it now receives 
from public discussion, without which, Doctor Kelly may be 
assured, it will never make the successful impression he desires, 
and perhaps calculated upon. | | 

On St. Peter and St. Paul’s day, the Coadjutor Priests of 
the town went to the gaol, where there were about fifty men 
at work, and commanded them to desist.—The men, how- 
ever, thought better not to comply with the orders of the 
Priests, and, potatoes being dear, work scarce, and their 
families looking to them for food, they remained at their 
business. | 

snaint 
PIOUS PROCESSION. 

_ Aletter from Vienna, datéd 11th instant, says, the remark- 
able procession which goes every year in pilgrimage to Maria 
Zelle, set off this morning ; it was more niimeroas than ever. 
The total amount of the pious souls; who have undertaken 
this painful journey, may be stated as much beyond 12,000, 
The Suffragan Bishop gave them his benediction ; and if the 
weather be propitious, they will be followed by numbers of all 
classes from the several provinces through which they have to 
pass, who are anxious to participate in the plenary indulgence 
which is granted to the penitent souls. 





Sir.---What could my Lord Grenville mean by bringing 
forward Mr. Evelyn as an advocate for Popery, and quoting, 
as he did in the debate upon Earl Grey’s motion for repeal- 
ing the test act, the lately published diary of that excellent 
person in proof of his position ?. The following extracts of 
that interesting work will show Mr. Evelyn’s real sentiments 
on this subject :— . 

_ © Dec. 29, 1687.—I1 went to hear the music of the Italians 
in the new chapel now first opened publicly at Whitehall, 
for the Popish service. The throne where theKing and Queen 
sit is very glorious, in a closet above, just opposite to the 
altar. Here we saw the Bishop, in his mitre and rich 
copes, with six or seven Jesuits and others in rich copes, 
richly habited, often taking off and putting on the Bishop’s 
mitre, who sat in a chair withhis arms pontifically, was 
adored and censed by three Jesuits, in their copes then he 
went to the altar and made divers cringes, then censing the 
Images and glorious tabernacle placed on the altar, and now 
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and then changing places ; the crosier, which was of silver, 
was put into his hands with a world of mysterious ceremony, 
the music playing, with singing. I could not have believed 
I should have ever seen such things in the King of England’s 
palace, after it had pleased God to enlighten this nation ; 
but our great sin has, for the present, eclipsed the blessings 
which I hope he will in mercy and his good time restore to 
its purity.” : 

“‘ Jan. 17, 1688.---Great expectation of several great 
men declaring themselves Papists. Lord Tyrconnell gone 
to succeed the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, to the evident 
ruin of the Protestants in that kingdom, as well as of its 
great improvement going on. Much discourse that all the 
white staff officers and others should be dismissed for ad- 
hering to their religion. Popish Justices of the Peace estab- 
lished in all counties of the meanest of the people; Judges 
ignorant of the law and perverting it---so furiously do the 


* Jesuits drive, and even compel Princes to violent courses, 


and destruction of an excellent government both in church 
and state. God of his infinite mercy open our eyes and turn 
our hearts, and establish his truth with peace. The Lord 
Jesus defend his little flock, and preserve this threatened 
church and nation.”---Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. vol. 1. 
p. 596. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN. 


Sir, 


My letter to you of the 17th instant has, I hope, satisfied you 
that the resemblance between the religions of the churches of 
England and of Rome, which you thought you’ saw, was no- 
thing but the baseless fabric of a vision. I now wish to call 
your attention to the exception you made to that resemblance. 
When you affirm that the two religions, (viz. of the churches 
of England and of Rome)’ resemble each other “in nearly all 
respects but forms and sacraments,” here, Sir, the current of 
your zeal for the cause you had embarked in, carried you beyond 
the bounds to which your cooler and more sober judgment 
would have limited you, and completely sent you adrift ; for 
by forms, I take for granted, you meant the forms. of worship 
prescribed by the two churches respectively. Now, it so hap- 
pens that these forms, together with the sacraments, do, either 
directly, or- by consequence, furnish the chief, and, indeed, all 
the subjects of controversy between the two churches, except 
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those concerning the Pope’s supremacy, and the celibacy of 
the Popish clergy ; so that your affirmation amounts to this, 
that the two religions resemble each other nearly in all respects, 
except in those particulars wherein they chiefly and most essenti- 
ally disagree. : 

You manner of expression seems toiimply that little stress 
ought to be laid upon forms and sacraments ; but the’ contro- 
versy subsisting between the two churches, as already stated, 
shew tat they are not of your opinion, and the sacraments 
held, and the forms of worship prescribed by the Church of 
ngland, are of no small moment, ‘whether they are considered 
in their own nature, or in connexion with her controversies 
with the church of Rome. ’ 

The .chureh of England teaches that there were two, and 
only two sacraments ordained by Jesus Christ, that is to say, 
baptism and the supper of the Lord ; and that these two sa- 
craments are necessary to the salvation of all persons who have 
it in their power to partake of them ; which doctrine is justi- 
fied and confirmed by the clear and express declarations of the 
gospel. ‘These two sacraments are therefore in their own na- 
ture of the utmost importance. Again, in connexion with 
this doctrine of the church of England, we of her communion 
do charge the church of Rome with the guilt of sacrilege in 
robbing the laity of one half of the Lord’s Supper, and of 
idolatry in converting the other half into an object of religious 
adoration. We charge her also with the guilt of invading the 
prerogative, and superseding the authority of him who is “the 
only lawgiver to his church, by presumptuously and daringly 
adding five sacraments of her own invention to the only two 
instituted by Christ himself ; and, on account of her doctrine 
of transubstantiation, we charge her, besides, with the guilt of 
a most horrid blasphemy, in making him who is the wisdom of 
God, the author of the most manifest and monstrous absurdity 
that ever was invented; and surely these are matters not to be 
passed over as unworthy of. notice. 

Then as to forms. All the forms of worship. prescribed by 
the church of England, consist of prayers in the common lan- 
guage of .the country, that the understandings of all may ac- 
company their words in their addresses to God, and thereby 
render their worship a reasonable service. But all the forms 
of worship prescribed by. the church of Rome, consist of 
prayers in a foreign language, understvod by few, and some- 
times by none who are present at them, except the person of- 
ficiating ; and in which, if the ignorant join, or say Amen to 
them, they pray for they know not: what, and their. prayers are 
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a mere mummery, a mockery of God, and void of all devotion. 
Again, in the worship:of the:chureh -of England, no prayers 


- are maddecthed to any other being but.to God, nor offered: up to 


Him through any other Mediator but. Jesus Christ’; whereas, 
in the worship of the church of Rome, many of the prayers are 
addressed to arch-angels, angels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
saints, martyrs, and confessors, and others offered: up-to God ‘in 
their names, and through their intercessions and mediations, as 
well as of Jesus Christ. Also in the:worship of. the-church: of 
England, as: no’ inward, so no outward religious reverence: or 
adoration is paid or given to any other but to God alone ; 
but in the worship of the church of Rome, religious reverence 
and adoration is paid to' images, crucifixes, relics, and to the 
consecrated wafer in the Eucharist,* before each of which 
both priests and people bow, kneel, or prostrate themselves, by 
way of religious adoration. So that yow must either persuade 
yourself that sacrilege, idolatry, the invasion of Christ’s pre- 
rogative, the superseding his: authority, and the most horrid 
blasphemy, are things indifferent, or you must own that the 
differences between the two churches, with respect to forms 
and sacraments, are of no small importance. 

The errors and false reasoning in that part of your speech 
which I have taken notice of, were the natural results from the 
cause you were engaged in. 

A bad cause cannot possibly be maintained by truth and 
sound argument, both of which are directly and decidedly 
against it. Its advocates, therefore, must have recourse to 
means of the most opposite kind for its support; which being soon 
and easily detected and exposed, serve only to bring ruin upon 
their cause, and disgrace upon themselves. 

I wish I could persuade you, my dear Sir, to give to o these 
things the serious consideration they deserve, and to believe me 
to be, what I most truly am, 

Your sincere well-wisher, 


A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
July 23d, 1819. 





A LETTER TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
(Continued from p. 607, Vol. 56.) 


Tuk present zealous, though short-sighted, and certainly unin- 
formed Protestant advocates for Popish emancipation, endea- 
vour to shield themselves from the infamy attached to their 


——— 





* Except the ancient Egyptians, the Papists are the only people we 
read or hear of, who adore what they eat. 
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exertions, under the specious and false pretext that emancipa- 
tion is a political, not a religious question, and that even if it 
could, in.a small degree, be considered so, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics (having publicly declared in this country, im 1792, 
previous to their obtaining the elective franchise, that.the mest 
obnoxious doctrines promulgated by their general Couneils 
were not tenets of their church) have so far. pledged their 


| religion, to have become perfectly harmless to a Protestant 


state, and, in order to strengthen this shameful and infamous 
falsehood, they obtained and circulated the sentiments on the 
subject of the Universities of Paris, Salamanca, Lovuvaia, 
Douay, and some others : so that, in point of fact, as it suited 
their convenience and interest, these Reverend and’ Learned 
gentlemen were reduced to the necessity of either,denying the 
infallibility of both Popes and Councils, or giving up..every 
expectation as forty shilling freeholders, of ever having) the 
honor of returning Protestant members to Pariiament, which 
they declared was the Ultima Thule of their ambition ; for the 
bare idea that Papists ever could themselves be induced \to take 
their seats in. so polluted a place, was worse than heresy to 
their pious imaginations ; however, as has invariably been the 
case since the first invention of Popery, they.preferred interest 
and power to infallibility; they deceived their Pope. as they 
had insulted their God, and received at the hands of a Pro- 
testant Parliament the future means for overturning..both that 
Parliament and the constitution of their country. 

I have too exalted an opinion of your Royal Highness’s 
understanding, and general information on historical subjects, 
to doubt for one moment that you can be ignorant of this fact; 
that from the earliest dawn of this crafty, politic, and blood- 
Stained religion, it has been a never-failing source of the most 
horrible massacres, conspiracies, treasons, and rebellions, and 
from its spirit and essence ever must be so: where it has the 
power, their religion and policy are identified, and inseparably 
connected ; a terrible spirit of proselytism aid persecution 
forms the very essence of their creed; and if ever you con- 
cede them political privileges, you sanction, at a future day, 
the murder of the Irish Protestants. Were I to enumerate 
the numerous instances of Popish cruelty and impious fana- 
ticism, since the origin of their religion under Gregory the 
Seventh, I should be obliged to write a history of the world 
from the 11th century ; but a few of their bloody proscriptions 
I will just allude to. Amongst innumerable others, stands 
pre-eminent that most heart-rending and horrible butchery. of 
the Albigenses, subjects of Raymond, Count of Tholouse, 
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who, from adhering to the primitive and apostolic religion, and 
rejecting the corruptions and errors- of Popery, were doomed 
by Pope Innocent the Third, and the Fourth Lateran Council, 
to indiscriminate massacre, and this infamous Pontiff, blinded 
by intolerance dnd fanaticism, persuaded half a million of ‘Po- 
ish savages, commanded by their ferocious and sanguinary 
lerarchy in person, and urged on by the hope of heaven and 
eternal happiness, to riot and glut themselves in the blood of 
those innocent and religious people. The same Pontifical 
ruffian, by his inhuman denunciation against, and massacre of 
the Paulini, to the number of 70,000, gave rise to that dark 
and horrible tribunal, the Inquisition, entrusted to the caré of 
the Dominican Friars, and within a short périod re-established | 
in Spain by the present tolerant, mild, and amiable Pope Pius, 
the restorer of the Jesuits, those gentle, inoffensive officials of 
his Holiness, and of his bloody tribunal, a sect established and 
cherished in the heart of this country, by our enlightened and 
liberal opposition, who has been with the father of his country, 
as he has been called, the most deadly enemy to the -esta- 
nee religion, and the tranquillity and happiness of Ire- 
land. : : 
The tragical events that took place in the Low Countries, 
during the reign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, sanction 
the frequent declarations of the Popish advocates of the pre- 
sent day, that the Popish is a mild and tolerant religion. In 


‘relating these events, Grotius-states, that no less than 100,000 


human beings were cruelly butchered and mangled during this 
reign, with all the forms of law, and why ? solely and entirely 
because ‘they were Protestants ; and although that horrible. 
tribunal was never formally established in England, yet a court 
very similar to the Inquisition, was legalized in the reign of | 
Henry the Fourth, who, in order to obtain the influence of : his 
clergy to sanction his right to the throne, which he had waded 
through blood and treason to obtain, passed a law, authorizing 
his prelates to bring to trial any persons within their respective 
dioceses, whom they suspected of being heretics, and the -she- 
riff of the county was enjoined to burn the condemned, in the 
most conspicuous place of the Popish bishop’s jurisdiction ; 
and all this was done, as Sir H. P 1 will inform us, 
through a love of toleration, and a spirit of religious liberty, 
emanating from the pure, mild, and apostolic doctrines of their 
religious creed ; the articles, principles, and practices of which, 
(notwithstanding the infamous falsehoods and declarations of 
their foreign universities, for which their infallible Pope had 
previously granted them absolution) are precisely the same 
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this present hour, only waiting for the kindling spark of eman- 
cipation and Protestant credulity, to be affixed, ‘to the pile of 
Popish idolatry, which, at no distant day, will kindle into a 
conflagration, that will not leave a single Protestant unmur- 
dered in this then desolated, though at present beautiful and 
fertile country. ‘The massacre of St. Bartholomew, (in which 
Davila informs us, more than 60,000 Protestants were mur- 
dered in one night, throughout France, and that its object was 
to cut off every Protestant in that country) too nearly resem- 
bles the butcheries of the year 1798, in Treland, and the sys- 
tematic, bloody-minded, deliberate plans laid to exterminate 
the members of the Established church, to require any com- 
ment here ;} and yet, as soon as that most horrible massacre 
was known at Rome, their’ mild and tolerant Pontiff, Gregory 
the Thirteenth, ordered public prayers to be put, up, and his 
cardinals to offer up thanks to Almighty God, for his wonder- 
ful mercy and goodness in conferring such a great benefit on 
the holy mother church, and her pious, merciful, and trust- 
worthy children. | | 

But what océasion is there to have recourse fo foreign and 
continental butcheries, to enumerate the half of which. (as I 
have already said) would be to write a history of the world—do 
not the two great Popish rebellions of 1641 and 1798 speak 
sufficiently plain to Protestants what they may expect from 
Roman. Catholic mercy and toleration, if they obtain the oppor- 
tunity—in the former of these 100,000 Protestants were mur- 
dered, and one of the principal Popish leaders (M’Mahon) 
confessed that it had been determined on to murder évery 
Protestant in Ireland in one night, and that every Popish no- 
bleman and gentleman in the country were concerned in this 
terrible denunciation against their innocent and unsuspecting 
Protestant brethrén ; even a papal bull was issued by Urban 
the Eighth, absolving from all former sins and offences, no 
| matter of how heinous a nature, every Papist concerned in the 
murder of a heretic. 

Let those Protestant anti-ministerial, and in consequence 
Roman Catholic abettors, read Archbishop King’s State of the 
[rish Protestants in James the Second’s reign, and then I call 
upon them to reflect seriously and earnestly before they will 
concede any farther extension of power to Romanists. The 
Reports of the Committees of the Irish Houses of Lords and 
Commons satisfactorily prove what the objects and designs of 
the Popish conspirators of 1798, of that melancholy period, 
were: and here it is worthy of observation, paradoxical as if 
may’ appear, that the bloody doctrines of the Popish religion, 

No. 256, Vol. 57, September, 1819. H 
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were the means, under providence, of saving this, then dread- 
fully distracted, country from destruction—the Roman Catho- 
lics had gulled the Presbyterians, as they have so completely 
duped their Protestant friends of the present day, into a belief 
that they had rejected all the intolerant, cruel, and unchristian 
principles of their faith, that they were mild, lenient, and mer- 
ciful, that their only object was a separation from English con- 
nection ; their only wish to live in peace and harmony with 
their Protestant brethren, their only and ultimate expectation 
a republican form of government. The theory sounded well, 
the northern dissenters saluted with a fraternal embrace, and 
absolutely believed the jesuitical professions of their treacher- 
ous Popish allies. The rebellion comménced ; but the mask 
of hypocrisy and cruelty soon fell to the ground—the very first | 
opportunity that gave the Papists power, the work of murder 
began ; Protestant houses were burned, and their families in- 
humanly piked, the women brutally violated first, and then 
massacred, and the innocent, helpless children cruelly man- 
gled and impaled on the pikes of these merciless Popish sa- 
vages ; their infernal priests persuading these credulous, su- 
perstitious wretches, that their religion and their future hope 
of salvation, alike ordained the indiscriminate massacre of every 
Protestant in the country. However, for once, they outwitted 
themselves, they fortunately commenced the work of death 
too soon: the dissenters’ eyes were opened, their vision be- | 
came more distinct than that of “ All the Talents” put toge- 
ther ; they luckily recovered from that species of Ophthdlmia, 
with which the present Admiralty Secretary is afflicted ; in 
short they clearly saw and confessed that whilst the Popish 
religion existed, that the Roman Catholics with power must 
from the very nature and principles of their faith, ever be mur- 
derers as well as conspirators, in a Protestant country, and 
though to conspiracy and treason they did not object at that 
awful period of French delusion, on account of their darling 
object, a republic, yet, cold-blooded murder and_ brutality they 
had a deadly abhorrence to, they foresaw what would too surely 
be their own fate after the orthodoxy was disposed of: they 
separated themselves with contempt and horror, from their 
infidel and. merciless associates, the north soon was restored to 
order, and thanks (under.Almighty God) to the wise and ener- 
getic measures planned by the Marquis of Camden’s adminis- 
tration, and particularly to the determined gallantry and loyalty 
of the Irish Yeomanry, the religious murderers were subdued 
and this country preserved from papal supremacy, and from 
worse than pagan superstition. 
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I should wish to be informed, either by Popes, priests, or 
Doctor D—mg—le, in what respect the Popish Ordinations of 
1798 differ from their Ordinations in 1819, except in the, re- 
appointment of these blood-stained hypocrites, the Jesuits, 
the solemn instruction given to the prelates of the Romish 
church in 1809, by the present Pope,-to distinguish between 
the active and passive oaths that may be taken by the! Roman 
Catholics of an heretical state; and his positive declaration, 
that all oaths taken in prejudice to the church of Rome were 
to be null and void. The validity of these doctrines had been 
denied by their foreign universities in 1792, when the elective 
| franchise was their ultimate object and the boundary of their 
hopes, as they then said ; in short, this present Pope instructed 
and exhorted the Roman Catholic Priests of Ireland to per- 
suade their flocks not to stick at any falsehoods, to swear 
through thick and thin to surround their heavy-headed Baronet. 
advocate, with heeatombs of saints, to tell as many lies as St. 

nes had teeth, for he would absolve them from all, provided 
they could humbug the Protestants; and the notoriously loyal 
Dublin Lord Mayor, to support their petition to get them into 
Parliament, for that once effected, he had no doubt the Je- 
suits would do the rest, as far as Ireland was concerned, and 
that within avery few years they would have the pious satis- 
faction of seeing the Inquisition in full play in their capital, 
and their zealous favorite Doctor, State Inquisitor,, who would 
afford them the supreme pious enjoyment of. beholding the 
agonizing torments of the rack, first extended to those wretched 
Protestant dupes and traitors (for.Papists are too fond of he- 
retic blood to make any distinction) who now so shamefully 
support and encourage their idolatrous religion, as it has be- 
come a rule of faith with them always to sacrifice first their 
most active friends, which horrible fact the late Lords Mount- 
joy, O'Neill, and Kilwarden,-with hundreds of private gentle- 
men, unfortunately ascertained too late to avoid the pikes) of 
their merciless and bloody Popish assassins. It appears that 
this most eloquent compounder of Popish medicines above- 
mentioned, has been, and I believe is now, on a crusade to his 
Holiness at Rome—what the positive object of his mission 
may be, is kept at present with inviolate secresy ; God grant 
that another immolation of Protestant blood may not. follow 
from any new apostolic concordat. One clause, however, I 
should not be astonished to find contained in it as follows: 
“ That whereas the present Secretary to the English Admi- 
ralty having been shamefully and cruelly discomfited and .de- 
feated, ina late underhand and insidious attempt upon the mo- 
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rals and Parliamentary franchises of a great Protestant semi- 
nary, and upon the public situation and private feelings of 

robably ene of the most eminent politicians, and most 
enlightenec scholars, (except in what relates to our religion 
and principles) in Europe, and having wonderfully exerted 
himself both by action and grimace, in his late speech in our 
favour, be it enacted, that the said Secretary having been pre- 
viously examined and sworn before Doctors Dromgoole and 
Troy, and having fasted for at least one week, and sweated for 
another, be enrolled in our Papal Calendar, arid that his name 
do stand next to that of Guy Faux, of Gunpowder notoriety, 
who wished to blow upa Parliament en masse, whilst the Secre- 
tary’s object is gradually to undermine it, by admitting our 
most active agents ; thus. sacrificing his favorite propensity to 
noise and explosion which he has been known to carry to such | 
an extreme that a short time back, being officially directed to 
visit one of the English Naval Arsenals, he wrote a private 
letter to the officer in command, to fire a salute upon his arri- 
val, a circumstance never before thought of in so subordinate 
a situation, and only to be accounted for from the considera- 
tion that since the foundation of Popery there never did exist 
so vain a Secretary—be it enacted also, that in consequence of 
the said Secretary having been obliged, in equity, to reimburse 
the officer, who had been ordered by the Admiralty to defray the 
expence of so improper and irregular an act, that he be ad- 
mitted into our most holy Catholic Calendar without the pay- 
ment of fees, or any other charge whatsoever. Given at our 
Papal Palace, at Rome, A. D. 1819.” 

But as this Admiralty Saint has possibly blinded, or at least 
confused, your Royal Highness’s senses, by the host of Par- 
liamentary Statutes and Acts which he has brought forth, and 
which he proposes to repeal, the bare enumeration of which 
would puzzle the King’s Printer, I shall take the liberty of 
submitting also, for your consideration, a very few of the Ro- 
man Catholic Statutes and Acts which form not a part, but the 
very essence and existence of the Popish Religion, and | 
dare the entire of their clerical, military, and naval professors, 
supporters, and abettors, to contradict or deny the validity of a 
single particle of the statement I shall make. I dare them to 
do so, or to deny their belief in them, for if they attempt it 
and succeed, they will at once prove what I hope I have esta- 
blished long simce, that the Roman Catholic faith is the most 
outrageous violation of the pure, primitive, apostolic religion, 
as instituted by our blessed Redeemer, that human nature can 
conceive ; if they deny the validity of the articles, ordinances, 
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and decrees of their church, their canons and general coun- 

cils, they overturn ‘the bulwarks on which that church is sup- 

ported, Supremacy and I[nfallibility, and their entire fabric of 
idolatry, impiety, and gross superstition, with all their saints; 
sinners, and late converts, will at once crumble into dust. To 
begin, then—Pope Innocent the Third, in the fourth Lateran’ 
Council, ordained that the Holy Pontiff is not only authorized, 
but even ordered, to dethrone kings, princes,’ &c. ‘who’ shall 
refuse to exfirpate all hereties within their respective: states ; 
aud ihis same tolerant gentleman enacted, that oaths taken 
contrary to the interests of the Popish Church, are ‘not to be 
called. oaths, but perjuries ; and yet this sanctified fellow ap- 
pears to have really had one degree more of religious conscience 
than the present amiable Pontiff, for the former seems to have 
left it to their own discretion pretty much, what kind of oaths: 
Papists might take, and when they might swear falsely but 
Dr. Dromgoole’s Pope positively enjoins them since 1809, >to 
stick at nu lie, however gross, and to deceive and humbug: the’ 
Protestants, wheneves& ‘they can gain a point by their doing’so’: 
what a pretty pair of twins have we here, as Paddy would say, 
if he dare, and I earnestly hope, ere long, will say, in spite’ of 
either Pope: or Priest’ By ‘the third canon of: the’ fourth 
Lateran council it is ordained, that whoever, under the ‘badge 
of the Cross, shall become the murderers of’ heretics, shall 
have a full remission of all their sins ; and by the third Lateran 
council great indulgences are granted to whoever will perform: 
the same pious and merciful duties ; also by the ‘third canon of 
the fourth Lateran council, and by the council of Constance, 
whoever can lay hands on a heretic, may possess himself of his 
entire property, and enjoy it ; and the civil officers are obliged 
to assist the hierarchy in discovering and punishing them, and 
must even furnish these militant Bishops with troops to carry 
their system of extermination into full effect. Let my Pro- 
testant brethren reflect on what will be the event should Pa- 
pists ever have power in this country to reclaim (under this 
canon) their forfeited estates, every acre of which is accurately 
surveyed and known to the present race of Papists, their de- 
scendants. : ee 
_ The general councils and canon Jaw, which they say) are: 
infallible, recollect, invest all Popes with an undivided tempo- 

ral authority over: all) kings, princes, and states whatsoever ; 

but in 1792, before they. obtained the elective franchise, they 
could spare something of their infallibility to carry this point ; 

and [ am perfectly convinced they would, léngere: this, have 

renouaced the entire of their religious mummery, and. that 
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94 Popery, Unmasked. 


Popery would have been almost extinct in this country, had it 
not been for the ever to be deprecated exertions of the Father 
of his country in its favor; whose political friends (mistaking 
brilliancy of talents for solidity of judgment, and a flow of 
oratory, such as has been seldom equalled, as conveying deep 
information on a subject which he certainly never could have 
studied, as he is, tomy knowledge, too conscientious and up- 
right a man to support such a question, had his great and pure 
mind been acquainted with its principles) joined him in his 
appeal to a British Ministry for Catholic emancipation—thus 
unintentionally forcing on one rebellion, and possibly from the 
same cause, ere long, we may be overwhelmed in another. 

These very few instances which I have offered for your con- 
sideration, will afford your Royal Highness a pretty satisfactory 
proof of the mild, tolerant, and merciful tenets of a religion 
of which you profess yourself the advocate, and should con- 
vince you of the inevitable danger to which the Protestants .in 
this country must be exposed, if any greater extension of 
power is conceded to Papists. You have their articles, their 
doctrines, theif practices, before you ; their own writers and 
divines inform you they are infallible—you see them crimsoned 
with the blood of your: countrymen, and of mine ; you must 
perceive that the spirit of Popery never can be at rest, whilst | 
it has a victim to offer up on the altar of superstitious idola- 
try, and that victim an innocent, unsuspecting Protestant ; if 
you doubt, attend to, and deeply reflect on the character and 
extent of those solemn oaths by which théir hierarchy and 
priests are bound to uphold and enforce their horrible and 
cursed doctrines. A Popish Bishop thus swears, in part of 
his oath of fidelity to the Pope—‘ The rights, honours, privi- 
leges, and authority of the Holy Roman Church, and of our 
Lord the Pope, and his Successors aforesaid—I will be careful 
to preserve, defend, enlarge, and promote; I will not be con- 
cerned im council, act, or treaty, wherein any thing dtsadvanta- 
geous or prejudicial to our said Lord or the Roman Church, thei 
persons, rights, honours, state and power, shall be devised ; and if 
I know of any such thing to be treated of or intended by any 
person whatsoever, as far as Iam able I will prevent the same, 
and as soon as possible I will give information hereof ta our said 
Lord, or to some other person, by whose means % may come to lus 
knowledge ; and ail heretics, schismatics, and rebels, against out 
said Lord and his Successors aforesaid, I will io the utmost of 
my power persecute and impugn—So help me God.” 

What a pretty pfvy-counsellor such a fellow as this would 
make, 1 leave your Royal Highness to Jearn from their Admi- 
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ralty advocate, who appears excessively concerned that even at 
present they are not on both’Bench and Board, without even 
the infallibility of an indemnity Act. I will now give you an 
extract from the oath of those mild, inoffensive, tolerant, and 
merciful gentleman, as their Protestant friends call them, the 
Popish priests. ‘This merciful hero swears thus : “ All doc- 
trines delivered, defined, and deélared by the sacred canons and 

eneral councils, and especiatly by the most holy council of 
Trent (the last of the general councils, the validity of all the 
former is ordained by it) I receive and profess : and whatever 
§ is contrary thereto, and all heresies condemned, rejected, and 

anathematized by the Church I equally condemn, reject, and 
anathematize. ‘This true Catholic Faith, out of which there 
is no salvation, which at present F freely profess and sincerely 
hold, I do promise, vow, and swear that I will constantly retain 
and conserve, to my last breath ; and, as far as I am able, I 
will be careful that it is held by, taught, and preached to my 
parishioners, or those the care of whom shall belong to me, in 
my function.—So help me God,” — 3 

(To be continued.) 
RI 


AULD. LANG SYNE, 


a 


When years are young, 
And health is strong, 
And all things round us smile, 
Oh, let us cherish those we love, 
And life’s care beguile ; 
For time runs on, 
And soon is gone, 
And we may grieve and pine, 
For angry mind, 
Or word unkind, 
In auld lang syne. 


Cuorus, 
For every. day 
That fleets away, 
Tho’ passing foul or fine, 
Shall reckoned be 
As one degree. 
Of aald lang syne. 
When friends grow cool, 
. Or play the fool, 
And shew an altered mind, 
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To keep a true Lent. 


Oh then’s the prime 
Of friendship’s'time, 
To prove still kind; 
So shall our days — 
Roll o’er in ease, 
And rough and smooth combine; 
Still to endear 
Each passing year 
, OF auld lang syne. , 


Lifford, July 30, 1819. 





TO KEEP A TRUE LENT. 
(From Herrick’s Noble ‘Numbers, p. 65.) 





Is this a fast to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleane, 
From fat of veales and sheep ?. 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 


Is it to fast an houre, 

Or rag’d to go, 

Or show | 
A down-cast look and soure ? 


No ; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 

Unto the hungry soule. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate, 


And. hate, 
To circumcise thy life. 


-. To show a heart grief rente, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin ; 

And that’s to keep thy Lent. 








